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From  Scotland  to  Huron 

CHAPTER  I 
Dunipace 


THE  Parish  of  Dunipace  is  in  the 
east  of  Stirlingshire,  Scotland.  It 
lies  outside  the  town  of  Denny, 
which  is  about  18  miles  from  Glasgow, 
forty  minutes’  ride  on  the  bus;  and 
Denny  and  Dunipace  are  both  in  the 
valley  of  the  Carron  River,  separated 
by  the  stream.  The  Carron  runs  shal¬ 
low  in  its  limestone  bed  on  its  way 
east  to  the  Forth,  and  is  often  dis¬ 
colored  by  the  products  of  the  mills 
on  its  banks.  The  land  of  the  valley 
is  good  for  farming,  and  at  the  time 
of  our  visit,  August,  1932,  the  crops 
seemed  excellent.  There  are  coal  and' 
iron  mines  on  the  other  side  of  Denny 
which  employ  some  of  the  men,  but 
most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dunipace 
are  still  country  folk.  They  do  a  lit¬ 
tle  business  with  Stirling,  seven  miles 
to  the  north,  and  more  with  Falkirk, 
a  town  of  size,  six  miles  to  the  east; 
•but  they  look  on  Glasgow  as  their 
metropolitan  centre. 

In  Dunipace  there  are  three  points 
of  interest  to  the  Kerr  family  —  the 
site  of  Saltpans,  the  parish  church, 
and  the  mill  on  the  tributary  of  the 
Carron.  All  three  lie  in  order  close 
to  the  upper  and  smaller  of  the  two 
roads  that  lead  from  Denny  to  Lar- 
bert.  This  road  is  on  the  north  side 
of  the  stream  and  is  joined  by  an¬ 
other  on  the  south  side  about  three 
miles  from  Denny.  Saltpans,  once  the 
family  home,  is  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  from  the  limits  of  Denny,  the 
parish  church  a  mile  and  a  half,  and 
•the  mill  two  miles.  The  church  is 
naturally  of  most  interest  to  visitors 
at  the  present  time.  It  is.  on  the  low¬ 
er  side  of  the  road  on  a  terrace  which 
it  shares  with  a  small  grove  of  trees. 
On  one  side  of  the  terrace  was  a  vege¬ 
table  garden  in  1932,  and  below  it  a 
fine  flower  garden,  both  the  property 
of  the  local  laird,  Forbes  of  Cal.len- 
dar,  who  in  spite  of  his  name,  lives  in 
a  house  on  the  hill  above  the  church. 
The  present  church  building  was  er¬ 
ected  in  1934,  and  it  was  redecorated 
in  1928.  Dunipace  and  Larbert  were 
served  by  the  same  minister,  the 


Reverend  D.  D.  Thomson,  in  1932.  At 
that  date  he  was  the  only  man  in  the 
parish  who  had  a  motor  car,  havmg 
inherited  it  from  a  deceased  brother. 
His  salary,  £700,  came  from  three 
sources;  £300  from  the  laird,  £300 
from  the  Established  Church,  and 
£100  from  the  two  parishes  which 
exercise  control  in  spite  of  the  small 
proportion  of  their  joint  contribution. 

With  the  help  of  the  parish  clerk, 
Mr.  Alexander  Bulloch,  and  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  Miss  Mary,  we  were  able  to  at¬ 
tend  a  service  at  6  p.m.,  August  21, 
1932.  The  seats,  the  cushions,  the 
pulpit  and  its  cloth,  still  looked  fresh 
and  new,  from  excellent  care.  About 
fifty  or  sixty  people  came  and  occu¬ 
pied.  chiefly  the  rear  pews.  The  choir 
in  the  left  corner  was  full  of  fine- 
looking  young  people,  and  the  organ¬ 
ist  had  a  good  foot-organ.  The  ser¬ 
vice  started  with  a  hymn  and  the 
congregation  joined  heartily  in  the 
singing.  Then  came  in  order  a  ten- 
minute  prayer,  an  Old  Testament  les¬ 
son,  another  hymn,  a  New  Testament 
lesson,  a  twenty-minute  prayer  and 
the  sermon.  The  text  was  that  of 
the  still  small  voice  after  the  earth¬ 
quake  and  the  fire.  The  principle 
drawn  from  it  was  the  superiority  of 
the  ordinary  things  of  life  to  the 
sensational;  and  practical  applica¬ 
tions  followed  in  respect  of  news¬ 
papers,  crimes,  ornateness  in  church¬ 
es,  and  the  satisfaction  of  emotions. 
The  sermon  had  been  well  planned 
and  delivered,  and  the  minister  often 
leaned  over  the  side  of  the  pulpit  in 
his  earnestness.  With  another  hymn, 
the  service  was  over.  We  missed  the 
collection  and  shortly  learned  from 
Mary  Bulloch  that  none  was.  now  tak¬ 
en  in  the  evenings.  The  envelope 
system  had  been  introduced  recently 
and  the  people  were  making  their  con¬ 
tributions  in  the  mornings.  Having 
done  so,  they  did  not  like  to  see  the 
plate  come  around  again  in  the  eve¬ 
nings.  They  simply  abolished  the 
practise  and  placed  a  box  at  the  back 
of  the  church  for  the  sake  of  the  few 
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who  missed  the  morning  service,  or 
felt  doubly  generous.. 

The  road  on  which  the  church  is 
situated  runs  along  the  side  of  the 
valley  half  way  up.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  Oarron,  near  the  bottom  of 
the  valley,  lies  the  other  and  broader 
road  to  Larbert;  and  the  two  unite 
about  three  miles  from  Denny,  as  we 
have  said.  Near  the  junction  is  the 
old  cemetery  of  Dunipace,  surround¬ 
ed  by  a  wall.  The  gate  is  usually 
locked  and  access  is  had  by  a  stile  in 
a  corner.  Most  of  the  graves  are 
marked  by  flat  stones  which  have 
gradually  acquired  a  coating  of  moss, 
sometimes  two  or  three  inches  thick. 
It  requires  a  deal  of  effort  to  decipher 
the  inscriptions,  and  the  difficulty  is 
increased  when  one  finds  not  names 
but  mere  initials  as  on  .some  stones 
of  the  17th  century.  In  front  of  the 
cemetery  are  two  large  mounds  cov¬ 
ered  with  trees,  said  to  mark  a  battle¬ 
field.  On  the  same  side  of  the  road, 
a  little  further  toward  Larbert  and 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
road,  was  a  fine  residence,  Dunipace 
House.  It  belonged  to  the  Brown 
family  in  the  nineteenth  century,  but 
in  1932  it  was  vacant  and  the  owner 
was  threatening  to  take  off  the  roof 
in  order  to  save  taxes.  Perhaps  by 
this  time  Dunipace  House  is  no  more. 

The  third  chief  point  of  family  in¬ 
terest  is  the  mill.  This  is  about  half 
a  mile  beyond  the  church  from  Denny 
and  is  easily  seen  and  reached  from 
the  road.  It  is  on  a  stream  which 
flows  into  the  Carron  and  has  a  dam 
and  a  sluice.  It  is  at  present  a  pulp 
factory,  which  has  taken  the  place  of 
two  or  more  structures  on  or  near 
the  same  spot.  According  to  tradi¬ 
tion,  at  one  period  in  the  first  half  of 
the  19th  century,  it  was  the  property 
or  in  the  management  of  the  family. 

The  Kerrs  probably  lived  for  many 
generations  in  Dunipace,  but  cannot 
be  traced  farther  than  1708,  in  which 
year  the  parish  register  begins.  This 
register  is  not  in  Dunipace,  but  in 
the  Scottish  Registrar’s  Office  in  Ed¬ 
inburgh,  on  'Princes  Street,  to  which 
the  parish  books  were  conveyed  for 
safekeeping  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  in  the  1850’s.  According  to  it, 
in  1708,  two  David  Kerrs,  one  John 
and  one  James,  lived  in  Dunipace. 
Several  families  of  the  name  contin¬ 
ued  through  the  eighteenth  century, 


using  the  same  Christian  names  for 
their  children:  John,  James,  Alexan¬ 
der,  Thomas,  William,  David,  for  the 
boys;  Janet,  Agnes,  Helen,  Mary,  Iso- 
hel,  Elisabeth,  for  the  girls.  The  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence  of  these  names  in 
the  different  families  makes  it  im¬ 
possible  to  trace  particular  lines  with 
certainty.  The  first  ancestor  of  whom 
no  doubt  exists  is  Alexander  Kerr, 
who  died  in  1852.  In  the  register  for 
1788,  under  date  June  14,  is  recorded 
the  baptism  of  an  Alexander,  son  of 
John  Kerr  and  Jean  Stupart.  The 
other  recorded  children  of  this  mar¬ 
riage  were  Isobella,  1791;  William, 
1794;  Jean,  1797.  These  familiar 
names  and  the  choice  by  Alexander 
of  the  name  John  .for  his  eldest  son, 
make  it  fairly  certain  that  the  entry 
for  1788  gives  the  baptism  and  par¬ 
entage  of  the  known  Alexander.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  known  of  his  father,  John  Kerr; 
and  Jean  Stupart  was  probably  not  of 
Dunipace,  since  their  marriage  was 
not  recorded  in  the  register. 

There  are  still  Kerrs  in  Dunipace. 
In  the  pew  with  us  sat  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Andrew  Kerr,  who  have  a  relative, 
James.  If  any  of  the  names  are  rela¬ 
tives  of  ours,  they  would  be  descend¬ 
ed  from  William  Kerr,  born  1794,  or 
some  brother  of  Alexander  not  in  the 
register.  All  of  Alexander’s  sons 
came  to  Canada;  but  nothing  is 
known  of  any  brother  or  sister  of  his 
who  did  likewise,  and  we  may  assume 
that  they  remained  in  Scotland.  The 
family  had  no  political  traditions 
whatever.  They  knew  of  no  share  m 
the  Covenanter  disturbances  of  the 
17th  century,  or  the  Jacobite  rising 
of  1715,  in  which  presumably  they 
were  for  the  government.  Falkirk 
was  the  scene  of  a  battle  in  the  last 
Jacobite  revolt,  1746,  between  the 
forces  of  the  pretender  Prince  Char¬ 
lie  and  those  of  the  government,  but 
the  Kerrs  of  that  time  passed  no 
stories  of  it  to  their  descendants. 
Not  a  man  of  the  family  had  any 
share  in  the  wars  against  Napoleon, 
although  this  would  not  be  surprising 
in  the  days  of  small  professional 
armies.  Other  families  with  whom 
we  have  to  do,  the  Reids,  Campbells, 
Madills,  claimed  a  slight  connection 
with  great  affairs,  but  the  Kerrs  of 
Dunipace  let  politics  and  war  pass 
over  their  heads. 
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CHAPTER  II 

Alexander  Kerr,  1788-1852,  And  His  Family 


NOTHING  is  known  of  the  child¬ 
hood  or  education  of  Alexander 
Kerr,  save  that  his  conduct  for 
a  time  caused  a  reticence  about  him 
in  family  tradition.  On  June  7,  1819, 
he  was  married  to  Janet  Reid,  of  St. 
Ninians,  born  1794.  The  ceremony  took 
place  in  Glasgow,  where  Janet  may 
have  been  working,  and  was  perform¬ 
ed  by  the  Reverend  William  Ribeen. 
She  was  not  the  first  of  her  name  and 
parish  to  marry  a  Kerr;  for  on  May 
14,  1791,  John  Kerr  had  married  a 
Janet  Reid,  of  St.  Ninians,  perhaps  an 
aunt  of  the  younger  Janet.  The  Reids 
lived  in  the  hamlet  Milton,  in  the 
Parish  of  St.  Ninians,  north  of  Denny, 
on  the  road  to  Stirling,  and  they  were 
hand-nailers,  i.e.,  making  nails  by 
hand  to  order.  My  informant  (George 
Kerr,  son  of  William,  son  of  Alexan¬ 
der),  saw  Mr.  Reid  once  when  he  was 
about  75,  tall  but  bent  with  age,  and 
said  that  Mrs.  Reid  had  been  Jean 
Gillespie  before  marriage.  Janet  had 
one  brother  whose  son  went  into  the 
Scots  Grey  Regiment.  In  the  next 
cottage  to  the  Reids  lived  Charlie 
Wright,  who  later  came  to  Seaforth, 
Ont.  No  more  is  known  about  the 
Reids. 

In  the  1840’s  and  1850’s  at  any  rate, 
Alexander  and  Janet  Kerr  lived  in 
the  cottage  called  Saltpans,  but  they 
merely  rented  it.  It  was  on  the  Lar- 
bert  road,  between  Denny  and  Duni- 
pace  Church,  and  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  road.  When  we  visited  it  un¬ 
der  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Bulloch,  only 
the  foundation  was  left  and  was 
crumbling,  and  a  shrub  was  growing 
in  the  middle.  The  area  of  the  foun¬ 
dation  was  small,  about  fifty  by  twen¬ 
ty  feet,  and  was  divided  by  relics  of 
a  wall  which  indicated  two  rooms.  A 
frame  kitchen  may  have  been  attach¬ 
ed  which  would  leave  no  trace,  and 
there  was  probably  an  upper  storey; 
but  in  any  case,  Saltpans  was  far 
from  commodious.  Mr.  Bulloch  could 
remember  when  it  had  been  inhabited, 
but  it  had  fallen  vacant,  the  roof  had 
been  removed  to  save  taxes,  and  soon 
there  was  an  end  of  it.  When  George 
had  visited  it  in  his  teens,  there  was 
a  byre  for  cows  and  a  stable  for 
horses  and  ponies,  and  behind  it,  as 
he  remembered,  a  large  fruit  garden. 
Nothing  of  these  is  now  to  be  seen, 
but  on  the  Carron  side  there  is  a 


gully  leading  down  to  the  stream  and 
in  the  gully  is  a  group  of  trees  about 
the  site  of  Pundler’s  well  from  which 
the  family  drew  water,  as  George 
knew  well.  The  garden  may  have 
been  here,  rather  than  above  the 
house. 

Alexander  was  something  of  a  far¬ 
mer  and  rented  land  for  pasture  for 
his  beasts,  but  whether  in  the  vicinity 
of  Saltpans  or  elsewhere  in  the  val¬ 
ley,  does  not  appear.  He  engaged  ac¬ 
tively  in  business  enterprises.  He  was, 
on  occasion,  a  drover,  bought  cattle, 
sheep  and  Shetland  ponies,  and  sold 
them  at  the  Falkirk  Tryst  (market), 
or  on  the  English  border.  He  had  at 
one  time  worked  in  the  mill  on  the 
Carron  and  eventually  came  to  man¬ 
age  it.  He  used  it  as  a  lint  or  linen 
mill  and  rented  land  from  farmers  on 
which  to  grow  the  flax  he  required. 
'Once  he  bought  a  bush  of  hemlock 
trees.  He  and  his  sons  cut  the  trees, 
stripped  off  the  bark  and  sold  it  to 
the  Pharmacist  Bennett  in  Denny  for 
the  making  of  vitriol.  He  made  pal¬ 
ing-staves  of  the  wood  and  sold  them 
to  people  who  wanted  picket  fences 
around  their  houses.  He  came  to  pos¬ 
sess  a  block  of  property  in  Denny 
consisting  mostly  of  two-storey  resi¬ 
dences  which  was  knowrn  as  the  Kerr 
block,  and  he  had  similar  property  in 
Falkirk,  part  of  which  he  sold  to  the 
Caledonia  Railway  when  it  came  into 
town  in  1842.  He  put  money  into  a 
number  of  speculations  like  the  Great 
Western  Bank  of  Australia,  which 
failed. 

This  record  of  Alexander’s  business 
operations  rests  solely  on  George’s 
reminiscences  and  doubtless  needs 
modifications.  These  could  be  sought 
among  the  deeds  and  other  legal 
papers  of  Denny,  Dunipace  and  Fal¬ 
kirk;  but  we  had  not  the  time  to 
devote  to  the  necessary  researches. 
It  is  certain  that  at  his  death  in  1852 
(May  or  June),  Alexander  had  a  house 
in  Denny  rented  by  two  tenants;  an¬ 
other  in  Falkirk,  a  share  in  a  ware¬ 
house  in  Denny  and  £150  in  the  Fal¬ 
kirk  branch  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Scotland.  He  had  reduced  the  live¬ 
stock  at  Saltpans  to  one  cow,  which 
with  the  furniture,  was  valued  at 
£16,  and  he  was  trying  to  collect  a 
debt  in  Falkirk.  In  addition,  he  had 
made  good  donations  to  his  emigrant 
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sons,  £200  or  more.  A  rhyme  was 
current  in  Dunipace  about  Sandy 
•Kerr,  the  lint  miller,  who  was  always 
a  “de’il  for  siller.”  It  seems  odd  that 
such  a  successful  business  man  should 
have  continued  to  live  in  diminutive 
Saltpans,  and  that  none  of  his  sons 
should  continue  the  father’s  way  of 
life. 

In  politics  he  was  a  Whig,  and 
when  the  party  changed  its  name  in 
the  1830’s  and  1840’s,  a  Liberal,  and 
a  well-known  one,  as  the  elections 
were  by  open  ballot.  He  attended 
Dunipace  Church,  whose  minister  in 
the  1840’s  and  early  1850’s,  was  a  Dr. 
Robertson.  When  disruption  occur¬ 
red  'in  1843,  he  went  out  to  the  Free 
Church,  established  in  Denny,  but  so 
far  as  is  known,  he  held  no  church 
office.  He  died  in  1852  and  was  bur¬ 
ied  in  the  old  cemetery  of  Dunipace, 
near  the  stile.  Our  best  efforts  in 
1932  failed  to  find  his  stone,  but 
doubtless  with  time  one  could'  dis¬ 
cover  it. 

The  first  child  of  Alexander  and 
Janet  was  John,  born  July  23,  1820; 
the  second,  Jane,  November  12,  1824; 
the  third,  James,  born  February  15, 
1827;  the  fourth,  William,  born  May 
19,  1829.  Janet  and  Elisabeth  follow¬ 
ed  and  Alexander,  born  June  17,  1835. 
The  two  younger  girls  are  not  record¬ 
ed  in  the  parish  book  and  no  estimate 
can  be  made  of  Elisabeth’s  birth,  but 
Janet  was  born  November  13,  1832, 
as  appears  from  her  stone  in  Cupar. 
Elisabeth  came  to  an  untimely  end  in 
her  teens.  One  day  at  noon  the  mill 
wheel  was  stopped  and  she  was  sit¬ 
ting  on  it,  drying  her  long  hair  which 
hung  over  her  face  and  obscured  her 
vision.  Suddenly  the  wheel  started, 
and  as  she  fell,  her  hair  caught  in  it. 
She  was  dragged  around  and  killed,  a 
tragedy  which  impressed  itself  deep¬ 
ly  on  the  memory  of  the  family. 

The  boys  were  all  strong  and  heal¬ 
thy  and  had  experiences  told  to 
George  by  his  father,  William.  Once 
Alexander  brought  home  a  number  of 
Shetland  ponies  in  the  course  of  his 
business.  John,  James  and  William 
tried  to  ride  them,  and  William’s 
mount  threw  him  so  hard  that  his 
arm  was  broken.  One  day  Alexander 
and  these  three  boys  were  stripping 
bark  in  a  wood  when  a  storm  came 
up.  They  took  shelter  under  a  tree, 
and  lightning  struck  it,  knocked  the 
whole  group  unconscious  and  blinded 
their  Collie.  Some  of  it  ran  down  an 
axe  on  Alexander’s  shoulder  into  his 
body,  burst  his  trousers  and  boots, 
and  left  his  leg  partly  paralyzed  for 
a  time.  The  three  boys  went  to  school 
to  Robert  Wlatson,  nicknamed  Scrog- 


gie.  This  man  had  gone  to  Edinburgh 
University  to  become  a  minister,  but 
had  failed  and  was  perforce  content 
■with  being  merely  parish  clerk  and 
teacher  in  Dunipace.  He  had  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  “whaling”  the  pupils.  He 
was  bow-legged  and  once  when  he 
was  out  for  a  walk,  the  boys  followed 
at  a  distance,  imitating  his  gait.  He 
said  nothing  at  the  time,  but  caught 
them  at  school  next  day  and  flogged 
them  properly  for  it.  John  was  a 
good  student  and  was  working  for 
entrance  into  Edinburgh  University 
with  the  idea  of  becoming  a  minister, 
but  changed  his  mind.  The  reason 
he  gave  for  the  decision  was>  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  two  accidents,  the  death 
of  Elisabeth  and  the  discharge  of  a 
gun  in  John’s  hands,  which  shot  off 
another  man’s  finger.  Nevertheless, 
he  was  always  deeply  interested  in 
theology  and  church  affairs. 

The  boys  caught  and  tamed  jac- 
daws.  One  of  these  birds  had  a  habit 
of  picking  up  anything  shiny  and  car¬ 
rying  it  off  to  his  hiding-places.  One 
day  he  stole  Alexander’s  spectacles 
and  hid  them  in  a  tree.  Once  two 
little  girls  came  to  Saltpans  for  but¬ 
ter,  wearing  red  hoods,  and  the  jack¬ 
daw  flew  at  them  and  scared  them 
badly.  Alexander  had  a  snuff-box,  and 
at  times  the  boys  purloined  snuff  and 
experimented  with  it  when  they  went 
to  bed,  putting  their  heads  under  the 
bed  clothes  to  silence  the  sneezes. 
Once  they  took  some  snuff  to  school 
and  inhaled  it  when  the  teacher’s 
back  was  turned.  He  soon  perceived 
the  unusual  amount  of  sneezing  and 
its  cause,  and  ‘‘whaled”  them.  When 
they  had  left  school,  John,  James  and 
William  went  to  a  local  printer’s  to 
learn  the  trade.  But  at  the  next  elec- 
Uon  Alexander  voted  Liberal  as  usual, 
and  the  boys  lost  their  jo-bs.  Such 
are  the  anecdotes  that  survive  of  the 
life  of  Alexander’s  family  in  Duni¬ 
pace. 

The  family  bookcases  still  contain 
a  number  of  books  used  by  the  boys 
in  Dunipace.  The  oldest  of  these  is 
an  elaboration  of  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechism, 
prepared  by  the  Reverend  John  Brown, 
of  Haddington,  and  printed  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  in  1758.  On  an  inside  page  ap¬ 
pears  the  inscription,  “Lisbeth  Dun, 
her  bowk,”  but  Lisbeth  cannot  now 
be  traced.  The  next  oldest  book  is 
“The  Poetical  Works  of  Janet  Little,” 
the  Scotch  Milkmaid,  printed  at  Ayr, 
1792,  in  polished  pentameter  couplets 
and  with  classical  allusions,  which  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  lady's  practical  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  art  of  the  dairy 
was  of  the  slightest.  For  us  the  chief 
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interest  of  the  book  is  in  the  inscrip¬ 
tions.  On  one  page  appears  “John 
Kerr”  in  an  elderly,  faltering  hand. 
This  is  not  the  writing  of  John,  the 
eldest  son  of  Alexander,  and  may  well 
he  that  of  Alexander’s  father,  and  if 
so  it  is  the  only  trace  of  this  John 
of  the  18th  century.  The  younger 
Alexander,  born  1835,  scribbled  over 
the  blank  pages  of  the  book.  He 
wrote  in  the  style  of  print  “Alexander 
Kerr,  his  book,”  Saltpans,  John  Kerr, 
Jean  Kerr,  James  Kerr,”  and  repeat¬ 
ed  his  own  name  and  that  of  John. 
On  the  final  blank  page  he  used  the 
ordinary  round  hand  “Alexander  Kerr, 
His  Book,  Saltpans  in  the  Shire  of 
Stirling,  Janet  littels”,  stopping  with¬ 
out  finishing  the  phrase. 

The  third  book  is  “Institutes  of 
Arithmetic,”  Edinburgh,  1804,  which 
belonged  first  to  John,  eldest  son  of 
Alexander.  In  it  there  is  an  inscrip¬ 
tion.  “John  Kerr’s  book;  should  it  go 
amiss,  send  it  back  with  God’s  bless¬ 
ing.  Let  those  who  have  it  in  their 
power,  study  to  learn  and  be  zealous 
in  the  knowledge  of  education,  for 
when  they  come  to  the  age  of  matur¬ 
ity  they  will  reflect  on  these  things, 
should  they  neglect  them  when 
young.”  The  inscription  is  signed  “W. 
W.,”  who  was  probably  donor  of  the 
-book.  On  the  first  blank  page  ap¬ 
pears  “James  Kerr’s  book,  Denovan, 
1832,”  and  beneath  is  a  copy  of  the 
first  part  of  the  reflections  on  the 
value  of  education.  The  writing  is 
much  too  mature  for  the  five-year-old 


James  and  appears  to  be  that  of  John, 
who  thus  assigned  his  rights  in  the 
book  to  his  younger  brother.  Last, 
we  have  the  Miscellaneous  and  Posthu¬ 
mous  Work  of  the  Reverend  Alexan¬ 
der  Pirie,  of  Newburgh,  Fife,  printed 
at  Edinburgh  in  1806.  The  younger 
Alexander  scribbled  his  name  on  the 
back  of  this  also:  “Alexander  Kerr, 
his  book;  Alexander  Kerr’s  book,  Den- 
ovan  by  Denny,  Denovan  by  Denny, 
Dunipace,  Stirlingshire.” 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the 
boys  had  formal  education  beyond 
that  imparted  by  Watson.  But  they 
had  sufficient  for  the  practical  pur¬ 
poses  of  life  and  for  the  stimulation 
of  intellectual  interest.  They  were 
well  brought  up  in  the  way  in  which 
they  should  go,  strong  Presbyterians, 
students  of  their  Bibles  and  of  Scot¬ 
tish  theological  works.  The  interest 
lasted  through  life;  Jchn,  James  and 
Alexander  built  up  libraries,  chiefly 
of  theology,  and  versed  themselves  in 
it,  John  distinguishing  himself  in  this 
way.  They  also  steeped  themselves  in 
the  Liberalism  of  their  family  and 
took  an  active  interest  in  public  af¬ 
fairs.  Working  about  Dunipace  they 
learned  farming,  droving  and  carpen¬ 
try.  Familiar  with  hard  work,  they 
were  not  laborers,  but  of  the  middle 
class.  They  knew  how  to  stand  on 
their  own  feet  and  were  ready  for  the 
difficulties  of  life.  Judged  by  the  best 
of  results,  their  upbringing  was  a  suc¬ 
cess. 
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CHAPTER  III 
James  Kerr,  1827-1883 


fN  1850,  when  John  was  thirty  and 
James  twenty-three,  Isobel  Camp¬ 
bell  came  to  the  parish  to  work  as 
a  maid  in  Dunipace  House.  The  Camp¬ 
bells  were  living  in  the  Village  of 
Drumhead  in  the  parish  of  Drymen,  in 
the  west  of  Stirlingshire.  Isobel  had 
been  born  January  13,  1830,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Peter  Campbell  who  had  three 
brothers,  John,  William  and  Alexan¬ 
der.  The  Campbells  were  said  to  be 
related  to  the  family  of  the  Dukes  of 
Argyll,  prominent  in  politics  in  the 
17th  century,  and  somewhere  toward 
the  end  of  the  18th  century  appears  a 
Cecilia  Campbell,  of  Dalziel  Park,  a 
woman  of  wealth,  and  owner  of  a 
hotel,  converted  from  a  residence,  on 
Princes  Street,  Edinburgh.  It  was 
presumably  her  son  who  was  the 
father  of  John,  William,  Alexander 
and  Peter,  and  to  whom  she  left  the 
hotel,  but  his  name  is  not  known,  as 
he  is  mentioned  in  the  letters  only  as 
Grandfather  Campbell,  spending  his 
last  days  with  Mary  Campbell  Fergu¬ 
son,  his  granddaughter. 

John,  William  and  Alexander  Camp¬ 
bell  migrated  to  the  United  States 
and  settled  near  Milwaukee,  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  John  had  in  mind  first  to  go  to 
Port  Natal  (harbor  of  Durban),  but 
took  fright  at  some  trouble  there  and 
went  to  America  instead,  with  his 
wife  and  infant  daughter,  Elisabeth, 
in  the  sailing  vessel  Ohio,  in  1850. 
Elisabeth  became  Mrs.  Herbert  P. 
Reid,  of  Friendship,  Wisconsin,  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  for  Adams  Coun¬ 
ty,  and  she  was  still  alive  in  1930, 
corresponding  with  Mrs.  Mary  Aitche- 
son,  of  Seaforth.  She  was  the  last  of 
the  relatives  in  Wisconsin  of  whom 
the  family  in  Seaforth  knew  anything. 

William  Campbell  followed  John 
with  most  of  his  family.  His  eldest 
son,  John,  a  sailor,  died  at  sea  and 
was  buried  at  Singapore.  Another  son, 
Peter,  had  contracted  yellow  fever 
and  died  shortly  after  coming  to  Wis¬ 
consin.  Three  others,  Archibald,  An¬ 
drew  and  Jessie,  did  well  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  An  eldest  daughter,  Jane,  remain¬ 
ed  in  Scotland  and  married  a  man 
named  Hay.  She  visited  her  relatives 
in  Wisconsin  once  at  their  expense 
and  earned  a  reputation  as  a  mischief 
maker,  especially  between  a  man  and 
his  wife.  When  the  first  Campbells 
went  to  Wisconsin,  their  address  was 


White  Creek,  Adams  County.  The  last 
of  the  brothers  to  come  to  Milwaukee 
was  Alexander  with  his  wife,  Frances, 
and  son,  John.  During  the  Civil  War, 
1861-65,  two  or  three  of  the  Campbells 
eligible  for  military  service,  came  to 
Seaforth  and  stayed  with  the  Kerrs 
until  hostilities  ended.  They  said  they 
did  not  want  to  be  involved  in  the 
internal  disputes  of  the  United  States, 
not  being  citizens  of  that  country. 

The  Campbells  in  Scotland  did  not 
do  well.  The  grandfather  made  noth¬ 
ing  out  of  the  hotel  on  Princes  Street. 
He  still  had  some  of  Cecilia’s  money, 
but  by  our  story  his  niece,  Jane  Camp¬ 
bell  Hay  wheedled  it  out  of  him  for 
herself  and  her  husband,  leaving  the 
Fergusons  nothing  for  taking  care  of 
the  old  man.  Peter,  father  of  Isobel, 
appears  consistently  on  a  low  econ¬ 
omic  level  and  is  described  as  a  serv¬ 
ant  on  her  birth  certificate.  There  is 
a  story  to  the  effect  that  she  was  born 
in  Stirling  Castle  where  he  was  work¬ 
ing  as  a  gardener,  but  the  parish  reg¬ 
ister  of  Drymen  says  nothing  of  this, 
which  may  not  be  conclusive.  At  one 
time  Peter  was  a  peddler,  went  about 
with  a  pony  and  cart  selling  tea  to 
the  farm-houses,  and  was  called  the 
little  Hielan’  man.  In  1858  he  was 
out  of  work,  his  master  having  been 
unfortunate  in  business.  In  1859  he 
had  a  job  with  the  Falkirk  Iron  Works 
of  Glasgow,  but  threw  it  up,  not  lik¬ 
ing  the  town,  and  in  1869  he  was 
watching  roads  for  a  living.  It  is 
clear  that  he  was  born  poor  and  stay¬ 
ed  that  way  all  his  life.  He  may 
have  been  shiftless,  for  his  daughter, 
Isobel,  was  out  of  patience  with  him, 
and  certainly  he  did  not  do  so  well 
as  his  brothers. 

Peter  had  married  Janet  Mitchell 
and  had  six  daughters  and  one  son. 
Of  the  girls,  one  .died  in  infancy. 
Jane,  a  maid  in  Mugdoch  Castle,  died 
in  1859  of  pneumonia  caught  during  a 
walk  home  from  a  party  with  her  bro¬ 
ther,  Archie.  Mary  married  Daniel 
Ferguson,  had  a  son  and  a  daughter, 
and  also  died  of  pneumonia,  May  9, 
1858.  The  son,  Daniel,  went  to  New 
York  where  his  descendants  are  still 
living;  the  daughter  married  a  man 
named  Craibs  and  remained  in  Scot¬ 
land.  Jessie  was  also  dead  of  pneu¬ 
monia  in  1859,  and  Janet  was  expect¬ 
ed  to  follow  her,  the  fourth  victim  of 
the  disease  in  the  family.  Only  Iso- 
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bel  and  the  boy,  Archibald  D.  Camp¬ 
bell,  were  left.  A  cousin,  Margaret, 
was  still  in  Scotland  in  1869. 

Isobel  was  not  long  in  her  job  at 
Dunipace  House  before  James  Kerr 
became  acquainted  with  her.  Soon 
the  family  in  Saltpans  was  whisper¬ 
ing  that  Jamie  was  “doing  his  courtin’ 
i’  the  big  hoose.’’  The  courting  was 
successful  and  the  pair  decided  to  be 
married  in  April,  1851.  They  thought 
at  the  same  time  to  try  their  fortunes 
in  a  new  land,  against  the  advice  of 
Janet  Kerr.  The  settlement  of  the 
Campbells  in  Wisconsin  may  have 
suggested  North  America,  and  na¬ 
tional  instincts  may  have  preferred 
the  Canadian  part  of  it.  At  any  rate 
the  die  was  cast  for  Canada. 

The  month  of  April  was  busy  with 
preparations  for  the  departure  and 
the  wedding.  The  banns  were  pro¬ 
claimed  and  no  objections  offered,  as 
certified  by  Robert  vVatson.  The  par¬ 
ties  went  to  Drumhead  and  were  mar¬ 
ried  there  on  April  29,  1851,  by  the 
Reverend  Alexander  Lochon.  Isobel 
had  invited  a  friend,  L.  Ross,  a  maid 
at  Kenmure  House,  to  the  wedding, 
and  the  girl  wrote  in  haste  to  say 
that  her  mistress  would  not  give  her 
leave,  but  that  she  would  meet  the 
bride  and  groom  in  Glasgow.  A  “dear 
friend”  at  Dunipace  Mills  gave 
James  a  parting  gift  on  April  25„  a 
Practical  Exposition  of  Psalm  CXXX, 
by  John  Owen,  1824.  This  has  a  un¬ 
ique  inscription:  “To  Mr.  James 
Kerr,  a  parting  gift  from  a  dear  friend 
who  earnestly  desires  his  highest 
happiness,  that  he  may  feel  himself 
an  undone  hell-deserving  sinner,  that 
he  may  see  and  believe  that  Jesus 
has  brought  in  everlasting  righteous*- 
ness  and  that  he  may  submit  unre¬ 
servedly  to  that  as  his  only  ground  of 
acceptance  with  God,  that  while  he 
lives  and  when  he  dies,  he  may  be 
the  (Lord’s.”  James  took  and  kept  the 
book,  although  at  the  moment  he  may 
not  have  felt  much  like  an  undone, 
hell-deserving  sinner.  Isobel  also  had 
a  book,  more  practical,  “New  System 
of  Domestic  Cookery,”  by  A  Lady, 
Edinburgh,  1842,  inscribed:  “Pres¬ 
ented  to  Isabella  Campbell  from,  a  sin¬ 
cere  well-wisher,  Margaret  Snowden, 
1850.” 

Two  days  after  the  marriage  the 
pair  were  in  Glasgow  on  the  10  o’clock 
train  and  if  L.  Ross  carried  out  her 
intention,  they  met  her  at  11.45.  They 
had  with  them  tableware,  books  and 
clothes,  including  a  dress  for  Isobel, 
half  cut  by  Jessie  her  sister,  who  had 
not  time  to  finish  it.  James  had  a 
goodly  sum  of  money,  £200  at  least. 
There  was  a  high  rush  in  the  last  days 
with  the  packing  and  the  wedding, 


but  the  pair  reached  the  ship  on 
time,  the  Ann  Rankin,  which  sailed 
May  1,  1851.  They  spent  six  weeks 
on  the  ocean,  a  short  trip  for  those 
days,  and  landed  in  Montreal;  then 
proceeded  to  Hamilton.  Here  James 
got  a  job  in  a  furniture  shop,  help¬ 
ing  with  the  making  of  cabinets,  and 
he  found  a  friend,  James  Has  tie,  of 
Drumhead,  also  seeking  his  fortunes 
in  a  strange  laud. 

Isobel  was  soon  writing  home  about 
Hamilton.  She  had  been  at  a  quilting 
match  and  had  provoked  some  ques¬ 
tions  about  her  seams  and  whether 
she  had  earned  her  tea;  and  in  de¬ 
fence  she  pleaded  that  certain  women 
had  asked  her  to  help  them  every 
three  minutes.  Quilting  and  needle¬ 
work  were  indeed  not  her  forte;  she 
had  said  often  that  needles  were  too 
small  for  her  fingers,  and  that  she 
could  not  keep  a  hold  of  them.  The 
quilting  she  reported  to  Jessie;  for 
her  father,  she  had  a  reprimand,  ask¬ 
ing  him  not  to  grudge  the  time  it 
takes  to  write  a  letter.  The  sharp¬ 
ness  of  the  tone  indicates  an  irrita¬ 
tion  at  his  easy-going  ways,  and  it 
continued,  for  in  1868  she  failed  to 
thank  him  for  a  parcel,  although  ack¬ 
nowledging  it. 

Peter  Campbell  replied  from  Drum¬ 
head,  September  21,  1851,  and  assur¬ 
ed  her  that  he  did  not  grudge  the 
time  for  writing  letters  to  her,  or 
reading  hers  in  return,  a  remark 
somewhat  short  of  tact.  He  had  a 
note  for  James  and  told  him  his  bro¬ 
ther,  John  Campbell's  opinion  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  Jessie  wrote  to  Isobel  at  the 
same  time,  made  comments  about  the 
quilting,  asked  about  fashions  in  Ham¬ 
ilton,  and  told  about  her  brother, 
Archie.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  so¬ 
journ  in  Hamilton  beyond  what  these 
letters  disclose. 

James  had  no  intention  of  remain¬ 
ing  an  artisan,  however.  He  wanted 
to  acquire  land  for  the  stability  and 
prestige  of  such  property;  and  he 
had  more  than  his  own  wishes  to  con¬ 
sider.  Before  he  had  left  home,  his 
brother  John,  and  William  Hodgson, 
fiance  of  Janet  Kerr,  had  asked  him 
to  spy  out  land  for  them  too,  the 
three  intending  to  settle  together. 
James  heard  of  the  Canada  Company’s 
land  in  the  County  of  Huron  and  vis¬ 
ited  that  area  in  the  summer  of  1851. 
He  approved  the  Township  of  McKil- 
lop  and  selected  lot  25,  concession  6, 
for  himself.  The  south  half  of  it  had 
been  taken  up  by  William  Walker, 
owner  of  lot  24,  since  October  30, 
1848;  but  Walker  had  not  kept  up 
his  payments.  By  some  means  his 
claim  was  disposed  of  and  James  se¬ 
cured  the  whole  of  lot  25,  paying  cash 
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in  full,  £64  18s.  (about  $325).  The 
deed,  describing  him  as  a  gentleman, 
was  made  out  on  September  29,  1851. 
Some  of  the  neighbor  lots  had  been 
signed  for,  lot  23  by  James  Walker  on 
October  30,  1848;  lot  22  by  John  Cow¬ 
an,  August  22,  1850;  lot  26  by  Andrew 
Govenlock,  August  14,  1850;  but  they 
were  in  a  dubious  state  of  ownership 
like  the  south  half  of  lot  25,  and  in 
the  long  run  were  not  necessarily  the 
property  of  the  signatories.  Having 
secured  his  deed  at  Goderich,  James 
returned  to  Main  Street,  Hamilton, 
for  the  winter.  He  wrote  to  John  and 
asked  him  to  bring  carpenters’  tools 
and  saws,  but  not  chisels  or  gouges, 
which  were  cheap  in  Canada.  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  Isobel  who  requested 
flower  and  heather  seed. 

James  contracted  at  the  same  time 
for  lot  23  for  John,  made  a  down  pay¬ 
ment  and  completed  the  transaction 
by  October  7.  The  deed  was  made  out 
wrongly,  putting  McKillop  in  Perth 
County,  and  James  sent  it  back  to 
the  company  offices,  whence  it  re¬ 
turned  shortly  in  correct  form.  He 
signed  also  for  a  lot  for  William 
Hodgson,  but  this  man  changed  his 
mind  at  the  instigation  of  his  fiancee, 
Janet,  who  did  not  like  migrations. 
He  married  her  and  remained  in 
Scotland,  and  justified  the  choice  by 
his  subsequent  career,  although  at 
the  time  there  was  a  coolness  over  it. 
Janet  was  not  satisfied  with  the  res¬ 
cue  of  her  young  man  from  the  Cana¬ 
dian  wilderness;  from  Saltpans  she 
played  the  part  of  a  Job’s  comforter 
to  her  brothers,  told  them  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  returning  disillusioned  with  Am¬ 
erica,  compared  it  to  Siberia,  and  in¬ 
formed  them  that  a  neighbor,  John 
Benny,  was  expecting  them  home  to 
help  cut  wood.  No  attention  was 
paid  to  her  advice. 

But  if  Hodgson  declined,  James 
Hastie  was  ready  to  go  to  Huron  with 
the  Kerrs  and  took  the  lot  east  of 
Walker’s.  About  this  time  Robert 
Turnbull  arrived  from  Dunipace, 
chose  a  lot  on  concession  2  and  called 
it  Dunipace,  in  honor  of  his  native 
parish.  A  group  of  Gardiners  came 
out  also  and  settled  in  Usborne  and 
Hibbert  and  thereabout;  William 
Gardiner,  of  Campsie,  born  December 
3,  1789,  died  May  13,  1853,  and  his 
sons,  Robert,  Peter,  John,  Walter, 
William.  The  Kerrs  were  especially 
interested  in  Peter  Gardiner  (1817- 
1871)  whom  both  they  and  the  Camp¬ 
bells  had  known  at  home,  and  when 
they  learned  of  his  arrival,  they  aban¬ 
doned  their  work  and  drove  to  Us- 
borne  to  see  him.  It  was  not  the  first 
association  of  the  families,  for  in  the 
1780’s  a  John  Gardiner  had  married 


an  Elisabeth  Kerr  and  lived'  in  Duni¬ 
pace,  bringing  the  groups  into  a  con¬ 
nection  that  has  lasted  170  years. 
Peter  Gardiner  married  Ann  McGow¬ 
an  Battison  and  had  six  children,  in¬ 
cluding  Alexander,  who  later  married 
Janet,  first  daughter  of  James  Kerr. 
Robert  Gardiner  was  grandfather  of 
the  Honorable  James  G.  Gardiner, 
Dominion  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

Huron  County  in  1852  was  not  alto¬ 
gether  forest.  Goderich,  founded  1828, 
was  chief  port  and  town;  Clinton, 
founded  1848,  was  a  flourishing  vil¬ 
lage.  The  Huron  Road  provided  good 
communication  with  Goderich  to  the 
west,  and  Guelph  to  the  east.  The 
soil  earned  favorable  comment;  a  re¬ 
port  of  1858,  allowing  for  variety  of 
earth  and  an  occasional  poor  farm, 
declared  that  the  County  of  Huron 
contained  perhaps  the  largest  block 
of  good  agricultural  land  of  any 
county  of  Canada,  i.e.  Ontario  and 
Quebec.  It  described  the  soil  as  rich 
and  loamy,  the  verdure  as  luxuriant, 
the  climate  as  clear,  healthful  and 
invigorating.  The  physical  feature 
noticed  by  all  travellers  wTas  the  level 
surface,  except  for  the  margins  of  the 
creeks  and  an  occasional  undulation. 
The  banks  of  the  lake,  50  to  150  feet 
above  water,  were  praised  as  condu¬ 
cive  to  health  and  drainage.  The 
timber  was  chiefly  maple,  beech,  bass¬ 
wood  and  elm;  hemlock  was  every¬ 
where,  and  pine  stood  in  the  northern 
townships  and  by  the  lake,  of  an  in¬ 
ferior  quality.  The  crops  drew  admira¬ 
tion— ‘the  abundant  harvests,  the 
large  quantities  of  grain  and  other 
farm  produce  exported  annually,  are 
tangible  proofs  of  the  superiority  of 
the  soil.”  The  population  was  51,954 
in  1861,  and  the  leading  group  was 
the  native  Canadians,  28,880  in  num¬ 
ber.  The  largest  lot  of  immigrants 
were  Irish,  8,313;  the  Scots  were 
6,204;  the  English  and  Welsh,  5,369; 
the  Germans,  1,052.  There  were  many 
smaller  groups — Americans,  French- 
Canadians,  French  of  France,  Swiss, 
West  Indians,  Channel  Islanders,  and 
even  East  Indians,  but  the  English- 
speaking  element  was  in  the  great 
majority. 

McKillop  Township  fronted  on  the 
Huron  Road,  but  was  far  from  the 
lake  and  slow  of  settlement.  In  the 
south  the  land  was  fiat  and  light  with 
only  a  few  knolls;  in  the  northeast  it 
had  a  range  of  low  gravel  hills.  A 
branch  of  the  Maitland  runs  through 
it  in  an  angling  direction,  northeast 
to  southwest,  and  with  its  tributaries 
forms  the  drainage  system  of  the 
township.  In  the  south  are  two  small 
streams,  which  flow  into  the  Bayfield 
River,  the  Silver  Creek  at  Seaforth, 
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and  the  Oarronbrook  at  Dublin.  The 
population  was  321  in  1844;  884  in 
1852;  thereafter,  development  was 
rapid,  and  in  1361  increased  the  num¬ 
ber  of  inhabitants  to  2,425.  Of  the 
nearly  40,000  acres,  one-quarter  were 
cultivated  in  that  year. 

This  was  the  region  in  which  James 
Kerr  and  has  bride  sought  a  home. 
L,ct  25,  concession  6,  had  a  peculiar¬ 
ity  of  read  on  its  southern  boundary; 
surveyors  from  the  north  had  met 
surveyors  from  the  south  there  and 
found  their  lines  120  yards  apart. 
When  the  roadmakers  followed  the 
surveyors,  they  made  a  connection 
known  as  Kerr's  jog,  which  is  now 
smoothed  into  an  easy  curve  for  the 
sake  of  motor  traffic.  A  small  creek 
ran  through  the  middle  of  the  lot  to 
join  the  branch  of  the  Maitland  half 
a  mile  to  the  east,  and  in  the  lot  it 
broadened  into  a  swamp  which  James 
could  cross  only  from  log  to  log.  The 
lot  sloped  gently  from  both  north 
and  south  to  this  creek,  which  gave 
good  drainage.  In  1852  the  lot  was 
covered  with  trees,  and  when  the  pair 
arrived,  Isobel  sat  on  a  stump  and 
cried  for  homesickness  and  trepida¬ 
tion  at  the  task  before  them.  Then 
she  pulled  herself  together,  arose  and 
planted  flower  seeds  about  the  stump 
as  a  start  at  civilization. 

The  first  task  was  to  build  a  house, 
and  during  it  the  pair  may  have  stay¬ 
ed  at  William  Walker’s  in  the  next 
lot.  Soon  a  log  house  was  erected  in 
the  enclosure  in  which  the  workshop 
stood  in  later  times;  at  first  it  was 
not  well  chinked  and  let  snow  through 
the  holes.  In  the  next  year  or  so  a 
log  barn  was  put  up  and  a  byre  for 
cattle  and  sheep;  and  eventually  a 
well  was  dug,  37  feet  deep,  to  the 
south  of  these  buildings,  which  has 
served  as  the  barnyard  well  since 
that  time.  James  did  some  clearing 
in  1852  and  1853,  on  the  south  half  of 
the  lot,  with  the  help  of  his  brother, 
John;  and  Isobel  would  send  him  out 
with  a  veil  around  his  head  as  protec¬ 
tion  against  black  flies  and  mosqui¬ 
toes  and  silently  hoped  that  the  vig¬ 
orous  John  would  not  set  too  hard  a 
pace  for  her  man.  The  cleared  land 
was  presently  yielding  good  crops  of 
wheat  and  gave  its  owners  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  a  solid  beginning. 

James  was  more  fortunate  than 
some  in  being  able  to  hire  help.  He 
employed  two  Cowans  to  clear  ten 
acres  for  him  and  paid  them  in  part 
with  a  note  from  Thomas1  Govenlock, 
for  wheat,  the  rest  in  cash.  This  note 
passed  through  five  hands  in  its  car¬ 
eer  as  currency  in  McKillop.  The 
clearing  went  on  somewhat  slowly, 
only  the  south  half  of  the  lot  being 


free  of  stumps  in  1867.  Then  a  great 
effort  was  made  to  deal  with  the  rest. 
James  hired  a  gang  of  men  and  sup¬ 
ervised  the  clearing  of  20  acres,  or 
more,  the  greater  part  of  the  north 
half.  He  killed  a  lamb  every  week 
and  his  daughter,  Janet,  used  100 
pounds  of  flour  in  the  same  time  to 
feed  the  men  until  the  task  was  com¬ 
plete.  A  bush  of  20  acres,  later  re¬ 
duced  to  10,  was  left  at  the  north 
end  of  the  lot  for  fuel  and  m|aip|e) 
sugar,  and  the  most  arduous  of  the 
pioneer’s  tasks  was  finished. 

In  the  first  days  there  had  been  dif¬ 
ficulty  about  flour  and  other  provi¬ 
sions,  the  first  of  which  could  be  had 
only  at  Goderich.  James  would  walk 
there  and  bring  home  a  hundred 
pounds  of  it  on  his  back  in  one  day, 
if  the  story  is  correct,  a  distance  of 
twenty-two  miles.  When  mills  became 
more  available,  especially  at  Roxboro- 
this  hard  trip  was  no  longer  neces¬ 
sary.  Groceries  were  not  such  a  prob¬ 
lem,  as  three  villages  lay  within  walk¬ 
ing  distance.  Roxboro,  the  nearest 
and  smallest,  had  thirteen  families  in 
1861,  a  grist  mill,  a  hotel  run  by  Jas. 
Scott,  a  blacksmith,  plowmaker, 
teacher  and  justice  of  the  peace.  Eg- 
mondville  was  the  chief  centre,  with 
two  mills,  a  foundry,  a  shoe  shop, 
smithies,  stores,  like  Hill’s,  a  brewery 
and  taverns,  and  a  post  office  in  care 
of  T.  J.  Marks  in  1863.  It  had  a 
population  of  500  and  a  Presbyterian 
Church  with  seats  for  400,  whose 
minister  was  the  Reverend  William 
Graham.  The  oldest  village  was  Har- 
purhey,  with  500  inhabitants  also,  and 
a  post  office  whose  master  in  the 
1850’s  was  Malcolm  McDermid.  Since 
1847  it  had  a  Presbyterian  Church  and 
the  Reverend  Matthew  Barr  as  clergy¬ 
man,  and  it  was  the  source  of  supplies 
and  mail  for  the  west  of  McKillop 
until  1858.  Sometimes  Isobel  got  up 
at  4  a.m.,  left  husband  and  children 
asleep  and  walked  to  Harpurhey  with 
a  basket  of  eggs  and  butter.  These 
she  exchanged  for  groceries,  and  she 
enquired  eagerly  for  letters  from 
Scotland  or  newspapers  from  William 
Hodgson  and  Peter  Campbell.  If  any 
had  arrived,  she  felt  the  trip  worth¬ 
while;  if  not,  she  was  downcast.  She 
would  be  back  in  lot  25  in  time  for 
the  breakfast  and  the  day’s  work. 

The  pair  did  not  go  to  Harpurhey 
Church,  however,  but  to  the  Reverend 
William  Graham  at  Egmondville,  some 
six  miles  away.  In  the  summer  Iso¬ 
bel  would  walk  barefoot,  carrying  her 
shoes  until  she  came  within  sight  of 
the  church,  and  at  this  point  she 
would  stop  and  put  them  on,  having 
saved  shoe  leather.  In  winter,  the 
walk  was  often  impossible.  For  sev- 
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eral  years  James  was  Elder  of  the 
church,  and  with  his  family  always 
had  friendly  relations  with  the  Gra¬ 
hams. 

In  1858  a  change  occurred  in  the 
life  of  McKillop;  the  Buffalo  and  Lake 
Huron  Railways  was  completed.  In 
anticipation,  a  settlement  had  been 
begun  in  1857  on  the  site  of  Seaforth, 
and  a  railway  station  was  now  erect¬ 
ed.  After  this  event,  the  traffic  from 
the  northeast  of  Huron  flowed  to  Sea¬ 
forth  and  caused  a  rapid  growth.  The 
village  had  a  post  office  in  1859,  A. 
M.  Patton  being  the  first  master; 
Archibald  Dickson,  the  second.  By 
1861  it  had  two  doctors,  a  newspaper, 
The  Huron  Express,  edited  by  C.  H. 
Cull,  stores,  shops  and  seventy-six 
families  and  fifteen  to  twenty  houses 
in  process  of  erection.  In  January 
and  February,  1862,  more  than  100,- 
000  bushels  of  wheat  passed  through 
the  place.  Seaforth  rapidly  outstrip¬ 
ped  its  neighbors  and  served  as  post 
office  and  market  town  to  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  township,  including  the 
Kerrs.  Harpurhey  and  Roxboro  de¬ 
clined  and  have  practically  vanished. 

In  the  meantime,  the  family  had 
been  reinforced  from  Scotland.  John 
came  out  in  1852  in  the  ship  Susan, 
bringing  the  tools  and  supplies  re¬ 
quested,  but  not  the  heather  seed,  and 
after  an  illness  in  Montreal  he  joined 
his  brother  in  McKillop  and  took  up 
his  lot  23,  concession  7,  boarding  at 
James’  house.  In  1852  Alexander  died 
in  Scotland  without  a  will,  and  there 
was  difficulty  about  winding  up  the 
estate,  especially  the  houses  in  Denny 
and  Falkirk.  John  and  James  resign¬ 
ed  their  rights  in  the  deposit  of  £150 
in  the  Falkirk  bank  in  favor  of  their 
mother,  and  doubtless  the  others  in 
Dunipace  did  the  same.  When  every¬ 
thing  was  settled,  the  brothers  in  Mc¬ 
Killop  invited  their  mother  and  the 
rest  to  join  them.  Accordingly,  in 
1854,  the  widow,  her  daughter  Jean, 
and  son  Alexander,  came  out.  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Jean  Kerr  made  their  home 
in  John’s  new  log  house,  and  Alexan¬ 
der  took  up  half  of  lot  21,  concession 
7,  as  a  beginning.  There  remained  in 
Scotland  Jean,  a  half-sister,  Janet 
who  was  Mrs.  Hodgson,  and  William 
who  had  married  Janet  Henderson  on 
October  17,  1852.  Before  his  death, 
the  father  Alexander  had  bought  an 
eight-day  clock  200  years  old  at  a 
sale  in  Stirling  as  a  wedding  present 
for  the  pair. 

William  did  not  remain  in  'Scotland 
either.  He  came  to  Canada  in  1888 
with  his  daughter,  Nellie,  and  his 
sons,  George  and  Alexander,  and  took 
up  a  farm  with  John’s  help.  John  had 
sent  them  a  money  order  to  cover  the 


cost  of  the  passage,  but  they  did  not 
understand  such  complicated  financial 
documents,  paid  their  own  fare  and 
brought  John’s  certificate  safe  to  Hur¬ 
on  in  a  “kist”  or  chest.  These  were 
the  last  of  the  Kerr  migrants  to  Can¬ 
ada,  and  in  this  way,  George  was  able 
to  give  me  information  on  Dunipace 
which  had  been  quite  forgotten  by 
other  members  of  the  family.  The 
main  interest  of  the  Kerrs  was  now 
in  McKillop,  though  they  kept  a  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  Hodgsons 
through  the  century.  The  old  Mrs. 
Alexander  Kerr  (Janet  Reid)  died  in 
1868  and  was  buried  in  Egmondville 
cemetery,  where  a  long  inscription 
records  the  chief  facts  of  her  life.  She 
had  disposed  of  her  property  and  left 
no  will. 

James  and  Isobel  were  gathering  a 
family  about  them  while  clearing  the 
farm,  eight  children  in  all:  Janet 
1853,  Alexander  1854,  Mary  Jane  1859, 
Peter  Campbell  1861,  John  1863, 
James  1865,  Isabelle  1868  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Archibald  1872.  Progress  was  so 
good  that  with  the  help  of  war  prices 
for  wheat  in  the  1860’s,  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  replace  the  buildings.  In 
18-61  James  made  a  contract  with  John 
Winter  to  build  a  barn  and  stable,  all 
on  one  floor,  the  whole  to  be  66  feet 
long  and  36  wide.  Winter  performed 
the  job  for  ninety  dollars,  but  soon 
the  barn  was  found  to  be  inadequate. 
An  extension  was  made  on  the  north 
side  and  a  cow  house  built.  This  was 
raised  and  converted  into  a  straw 
shed,  after  which  the  space  beneath 
was  available  for  a  cow  stable.  The 
front  part  of  the  barn  had  rested  on 
sills  since  Winter’s  time,  but  after 
1883  it  was  raised  and  the  space  be¬ 
low  used  for  a  horse  stable.  New 
stone  walls  were  built  under  both 
parts  of  the  barn,  with  George  Nes¬ 
bitt  as  chief  mason,  and  made  a  warm 
and  modern  stable.  In  conclusion, 
the  horses  were  in  the  front  part,  the 
cattle  in  the  middle,  the  pigs  and 
poultry  at  the  north  end.  There  was 
a  roothouse  in  the  northeast  and  an 
implement  shed  in  the  southwest  cor¬ 
ner.  Finally  a  gangway  was  built  on 
the  south  side  and  joined  to  the  barn 
by  a  slope  of  logs  and  timber.  Be¬ 
neath  the  slope  was  space  for  the 
vehicles,  the  democrat,  buggy  and 
cutter.  As  finished,  the  barn  was  in 
the  shape  of  an  ‘L’  and  has  remained 
unchanged.  James  kept  half  a  dozen 
horses  and  tried  to  have  a  new  colt 
every  year.  He  had  seven  or  eight 
cows,  pigs,  sheep  and  poultry,  and 
rarely  had  bad  luck  with  his  stock. 
One  winter  while  the  barn  was  in  an 
intermediate  stage,  the  pigs  were  in  a 
lean-to.  A  heavy  fall  of  snow  broke 
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the  roof  which  collapsed  and  killed 
three  or  four  pigs.  Such  casualties  to 
animals  can  hardly  he  avoided  alto¬ 
gether. 

The  house  was  replaced  in  1867. 
The  new  building  was  of  cream  brick 
and  still  stands.  To  the  north  was 
the  kitchen  and  to  the  east  of  it  a 
woodshed.  At  the  south  end  of  the 
kitchen  the  house  expanded  to  a  two- 
room  width.  The  dining-room,  stair¬ 
case  and  parlor  were  on  the  west 
side,  three  bedrooms  on  the  east.  The 
parlor  and  the  south  bedroom  were 
kept  for  the  use  of  visitors,  particu¬ 
larly  the  ministers  who  often  called 
at  the  house.  Upstairs  were  a  hall, 
two  bedrooms  and  three  attic  store- 
cellar.  One  room  contained  preserved 
fruit,  one  the  fresh  fruit,  one  was  for 
the  milk,  and  one  had  a  cistern  and 
a  space  for  potatoes,  and  a  cellarway 
on  the  east  led  to  the  outside.  The 
house  was  no  model  of  architecture, 
for  no  attention  was  paid  to  design  as 
a  whole.  The  brick  was  solid,  not 
veneer,  and  let  frost  through  the 
walls  of  the  parlor  in  winter.  The 
upstairs  was  low  and  an  oven  in  sum¬ 
mer.  Nevertheless,  the  house  was 
comfortable,  substantial  and  a  great 
improvement  on  the  log  building 
which  it  replaced. 

The  next  effort  was  to  reproduce 
the  beauties  of  Scottish  gardens,  and 
here  Isobel  was  the  prime  mover. 
She  engaged  Sandy  Robinson,,  who  had 
been  a  gardener  in  Scotland,  to  do 
the  work.  He  commenced  by  laying 
out  a  plot  in  the  shape  of  a  goose- 
egg  before  the  middle  of  the  house. 
Around  it  he  left  a  strip  of  turf  and 
about  this  a  gravel  walk,  and  in  it  he 
planted  flowers  and  a  tulip  bed.  Next 
he  designed  a  bed  on  each  side  of 
the  egg  conforming  to  it  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  otherwise  rectangular.  In  the 
northern  bed  were  shrubs  and  flowers 
and  in  the  southern  at  a  later  date,  a 
pine  tree  and  a  birch.  Strips  of  turf 
formed  the  borders  of  the  new  beds' 
as  of  the  old,  and  the  northern  bed 
was  divided  by  a  series  of  walks. 
These  gardens  represented  the  best 
artistic  effort  of  the  family  and  well 
rewarded  those  who  had  expended 
thought  and  labor  on  them.  The 
space  below  the  beds  on  the  west  had 
been  a  potato  patch,  and  now  it  was 
converted  into  a  lawn,  bordered  by 
maple,  chestnut  and  ash  trees,  enclos¬ 
ed  by  a  hedge  and  divided  by  a  row 
consisting  of  a  cedar,  a  pine  and  a 
flowering  shrub.  A  gravel  walk  came 
down  from  the  goose-egg,  divided  the 
lawn  the  other  way,  and  ended  in  an 
arbor  at  the  hedge,  built  by  Archi¬ 
bald  Campbell.  The  northern  part  of 
the  lawn  became  a  croquet  ground  for 


the  family. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  house  was 
a  fruit  garden,  containing  currant  and 
raspberry  bushes,  a  cherry  tree,  a 
butternut  tree,  beds  of  rhubarb  and 
horse  radish.  A  vine  was  added 
later  but  did  not  give  grapes  fit  to 
eat.  Beside  the  fruit  garden  stood 
the  smoke-house  for  the  meat  and 
the  ash-barrel  where  the  lye  was  dis¬ 
tilled  for  soap.  The  vegetables,  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  front  of  the  house, 
found  a  home  in  a  small  field  beside 
the  north  lane.  A  second  well  was 
dug  near  the  house  for  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  domestic  work  and  of  better 
water.  South  of  the  house  was  an 
orchard  with  a  good  variety  of  fall 
and  winter  apples,,  bordered  by  pop¬ 
lar  on  the  west.  An  air  of  comfort 
and  adornment  now  surrounded  the 
home  and  dispelled  any  need  to  blush 
in  making  comparisons  with  Scotland. 

In  other  ways,  the  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  was  raising.  The  family  used 
homespun  for  many  a  year.  The  click 
of  the  spinning  wheel  was  a  familiar 
sound  and  the  eldest  girl,  Janet,  did 
much  of  the  worn.,  sometimes  from 
five  in  the  morning  to  nine  at  night. 
The  children  went  to  No.  4  School, 
beside  Duff’s  Church,,  in  homespun, 
and  James  and  his  wife  wore  it  at 
their  work.  In  the  seventies,  howev¬ 
er,  factory-made  clothes  came  into 
fashion  and  spinning  was  gradually 
abandoned.  Candles  supplied  the 
light,  home-made  with  tallow  from 
the  sheep,  but  they  gave  place  to  coal 
oil  lamps  in  the  sixties.  James  had  a 
reaper  in  the  seventies,  but  never  a 
binder.  He  flailed  the  grain  in  his 
early  days,  but  in  the  late  sixties  hir¬ 
ed  separators,  operated  by  profes¬ 
sionals.  He  had  a  full  quota  of  wag¬ 
ons  and  farm  implements. 

The  buildings  were  paid  for  as  they 
were  erected  and  the  crops  were  still 
a  source  of  profit.  James  indulged  in 
a  little  speculation  in  land  and  bought 
the  north  half  of  lot  30,  on  the  ninth 
concession,  west  of  Winthrop.  He 
sold  it  to  William  Gray  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1877,  for  $1600,  made  almost  a 
thousand  dollars  on  the  transaction, 
and  was  ready  for  another  deal.  He 
had  long  desired  to  possess  lot  24, 
next  on  the  east  of  his  own  farm. 
This  was  now  in  the  bands  of  Sam 
Hannah,  Sr.,  who  had  bought  it  from 
Robert  Walker  in  1871  for  $3800. 
Hannah  was  willing  to  sell,,  but  only 
at  a  high  price,  and  eventually  James 
bought  it  for  $7,400.  The  figure  was 
excessive,  for  never  before  or  since 
was  the  farm  worth  that  sum,  but 
James  promised  it,  being  determined 
at  any  cost  to  have  200  continuous 
acres.  He  made  a  down  payment  and 
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signed  a  mortgage  for  the  rest  at 
seven  per  cent.  In  the  first  two  or 
three  years  he  had  trouble  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  payments  and  was  almost  in 
tears  over  them,  but.  about  1880  he 
had  money  ahead  and  wanted  to  re¬ 
duce  the  principal  of  the  mortgage. 
Mrs.  Hannah,  bereaved  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  would  not  be  paid  off  and  in¬ 
sisted  on  the  terms  as  they  stood, 
saying:  “James  Kerr  is  as  good  as 
a  bank.”  He  was  obliged  to  let  his 
money  pile  up  to  the  amount  of  $1,500 
in  1883. 

He  had  done  well  since  1852.  He 
had  cleared  a  farm,  built  a  modern 
house  and  barn,  acquired  another 
farm  and  raised  a  family.  When  he 
had  first  come  to  lot  25,  one  of  the 
neighbors  had  eyed  it  with  contempt, 
saying  that  he  would  not  have  that 
swamp  as  a  gift.  Now  James  was 
proud  that  he  had  disproved  the  pes¬ 
simistic  valuation  and  had  turned  the 
swamp  into  fine  arable  land.  He  had 
shown  as  much  business  ability  as  his 
father  and  was  better  off  than  if  he 
had  remained  in  Scotland.  The  effort 
had  been  hard,  and  Isobel  said  that 
if  they  had  known  how  hard  it  would- 
be,  they  would  never  have  left  Scot¬ 
land.  Nevertheless,  both  felt  it  was 
worth  while,  and  neither  had  any  no¬ 
tion  of  abandoning  McKillop  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Dunipace. 

James  was  always  a  careful  farmer 
and  industrious  worker;  above  all,,  he 
could  not  tolerate  weeds.  When  he 
acquired  lot  24,  he  sent  his  boys  ov¬ 
er  it  with  spuds  to  exterminate  the 
weeds,  which  they  did.  At  the  thresh¬ 
ings,  the  men  often  put  the  sheaves 
m  the  feeder  of  the  separator  with 
their  bare  hands  and  were  well  aware 
of  thistles.  James  asked  one  man 
whether  he  had  noticed  any,  and  the 
man  replied  that  he  had  felt  only  one 
on  that  day,  which  pleased  the  owner 
a  great  deal.  In  general,  James  used 
the  methods  of  Scotland,  which  suf¬ 
ficed  for  the  time. 

When  the  farm  was  clear  and  the 
swamp  drained,  James  was  in  trouble 
for  water,  as  the  barnyard  well  could 
not  supply  the  stock.  After  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  lot  24,  he  bought  from  Has- 
tie  a  short  right-of-way  to  the  river 
in  the  rear  for  the  cattle,  and  solved 
the  problem.  Peter  was  once  leading 
the  cows  to  the  river  in  wintertime 
in  accord  with  this  arrangement;  he 
had  to  cross  a  bridge  over  a  ditch, 
but  found  both  hidden  by  a  heavy 
snow.  Peter  went  over  on  the  snow 
and  called  the  leading  cow  to  come 
over  after  him.  She  stood  for  a  min¬ 
ute,  walked  along  the  hank,  found 
the  bridge  herself  and  led  the  herd 
over  it,  giving  evidence  of  a  fair 


bovine  intelligence. 

James  was  proud  of  his  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  his  200  acres.  As  early  as 
1860  he  had  called  his  farm  Elmgrove, 
from  the  fine  elms  of  the  south  fields, 
some  of  which  still  remain.  The  name 
did  not  stick,  however,  and  the  neigh¬ 
bors  talked  only  of  Kerr’s  farm.  There 
was  a  dislike  of  such  names  as  an 
affectation  of  the  ways  of  the  lairds 
in  Scotland. 

The  increase  in  McKillop’s  popula¬ 
tion  had  made  it  possible  to  organize 
a  Presbyterian  church  there,  and 
Duff’s  was  erected  in  1867.  The  three 
Kerrs  were  active  in  promoting  it 
and  became  staunch  members.  For 
two  years  there  was  no  regular  min¬ 
ister.  The  congregation  inquired  for 
one  as  far  as  Otisville,  N.Y.,  where 
the  Reverend  F.  W.  Farries  had  won 
high  repute.  But  he  would  not  come 
and  a  clergyman  named  MctDermid 
first  served  the  church.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Thomas  Thompson  and  he 
in  1877  by  Peter  Musgrave  from  Mil¬ 
verton.  John  Kerr  was  one  of  the 
first  Elders  of  Duff’s  and  long  taught 
the  Bible  Class1  there.  James  and 
Alexander  were  never  Elders,  but 
Alexander  was  treasurer  for  a  period. 
The  new  church  was  about  two  miles 
from  the  Kerr  house  by  the  road, 
and  much  more  convenient  than  Eg- 
mcnaville. 

The  Kerr  home  remained  open  at 
all  times  to  passing  ministers.  One 
such,  the  Reverend  James  Robertson, 
later  a  missionary  in  the  Northwest, 
stayed  at  the  farm  1867-68  while  sup¬ 
plying  at  Duff’s  and  Seaforth,  going 
to  town  oil  Sundays  with  the  Hashes. 
During  the  week  he  worked  on  the 
farm,  sharpened  sickles  and  cradles 
and  helped  in  the  last  campaign 
against  the  stumps.  The  scriptural 
knowledge  of  James  and  John  was  a 
bit  embarrassing  to  these  clerical 
visitors  and  led  one  to  confess  an 
illness  of  ease  in  front  of  them,  lest 
he  be  reminded  of  little  slips.  On 
occasion  James  and  John  differed  be¬ 
tween  themselves  about  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  texts,  and  once  or  twice 
they  were  in  a  loud  public  argument 
between  the  time  of  Sunday  School 
and  that  of  church  and  roared  at 
each  other  across  the  room.  But  it 
was  among  brothers,  and  there  was 
never  a  quarrel. 

New  villages  came  into  existence 
along  the  gravel  road  north  from  Sea¬ 
forth,  or  Seaforth  and  Bruce  turnpike 
as  it  was  called.  Most  important  of 
these  was  Winthrop,  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  north  of  the  farm.  In  the 
seventies  it  had  two  mills,  one  grist 
and  one  saw,  operated  by  Andrew 
the  place.  It  had  a  store,  a  telegraph 
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Govenlock,  who  was  the  magnate  of 
places.  Underneath  the  house  lay  a 
office,  a  cheese  factory,  two  taverns, 
and  to  offset  the  last,  a  Temperance 
Hall,  and  finally  an  Orange  Hall.  In 
the  Temperance  Hall,  church  services 
were  held  in  1874,  and  next  year  Cav¬ 
an  Church  was  erected,  served  by  the 
m'nister  of  Duff’s.  Taverns  had 
abounded  in  the  sixties  and  one  was 
on  the  crossing  of  the  gravel  road 
and  concession  6,  diagonally  opposite 
James’  farm.  These  places  served  or 
mis-served  the  farmers  from  the  north 
of  the  county,  who  used  Seaforth  as 
their  market  town,  while  the  Buffalo 
and  Lake  Huron  Railway  was  the  only 
one  in  the  area.  Mothers  and  fathers 
kept  anxious  eyes  on  the  taverns,  and 
in  the  seventies  began  an  agitation  to 
limit  the  licenses.  These  were  short¬ 
ly  reduced  to  two  in  Winthrop  and 
Dublin,  and  thereafter  the  mushroom 
hotels  disappeared.  The  one  near  the 
Kerr  farm,  suspect  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  without  a  license,  was  burned 
down  in  1894,  to  the  relief  of  the 
family. 

James  and  his  family  used  Win¬ 
throp  for  their  grist  and  saw  busi¬ 
ness  and  some  of  their  grocery  shop¬ 
ping.  The  village  was  a  community 
centre  with  its  Orange  and  Temper¬ 
ance  halls  and  church,  and  sports  and 
pastimes.  James,  however,  was  not  a 
joiner;  he  was  a  member  of  no  lodge 
and  continued  to  go  to  Duff’s,  though 
Cavan  was  nearer.  He  took  an  inter¬ 
est  in  the  cheese  factory  organized  in 
1872.  On  December  9,  1873,  the 

patrons  or  shareholders,  met  with 
James  in  the  chair.  He  and  the  other 
proprietors  or  directors,  made  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  report  and  received  a  vote 
of  confidence.  Later  years  brought  a 
rather  chequered  career  to  the  fac¬ 
tory,  which  barely  managed  to  sur¬ 
vive.  James  was  still  director  in 
June,  1882,  when  John  C.  Morrison 
gave  him,  Finlay  Ross  and  Francis 
Morrison  a  bond  for  $10,000  in  his 
capacity  as  manager.  James  dabbled 
a  bit  in  the  public  life  of  the  town¬ 
ship.  In  1872  he  was  councillor  beside 
Andrew  Govenlock,  William  Bell  and 
the  reeve  and  deputy  reeve,  W.  J. 
Shannon  and  James  Hays.  But  either 
he  or  the  voters  considered  the  year 
enough,  and  he  was  not  again  on  the 
council.  He  was  auditor  of  the  town¬ 
ship  books  in  1873,  at  a  salary  of  six 
dollars,  and  in  that  year  and  the  next 
he  was  fence-viewer.  On  February  6, 
1874,  the  council  gave  him  a  special 
commission  to  supervise  the  work  of 
George  Payne  on  the  snowdrifts  of 
the  gravel  road,  which  apparently  con¬ 
cludes  his  service  to  the  township.  His 
work  for  the  public  was  much  inferior 


to  that  of  Alexander,  who  was  the 
chief  force  in  the  council  in  the  sev¬ 
enties,  reeve  many  times,  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  township  in  the  county 
council  on  several  occasions,  trustee 
for  33  years,  and  chairman  and  speak¬ 
er  at  many  meetings.  John  was  non¬ 
political  and  confined  himself  to  peti¬ 
tions  to  limit  licenses,  e.g.,  in  1874.  In 
his  last  years,  James  was  active  in 
the  McKillop  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company  and  was  president  of  it  in 
1882-3.  On  the  whole,  he  had  not 
many  outside  interests. 

He  had  a  reputation  for  strictness 
with  his  children,  rarely  letting  them 
go  out,  and  with  his  wife  who  served 
him  often  and  even  opened  gates  for 
him.  Yet  he  let  her  inspect  his  ac¬ 
counts  and  consulted  her  on  his  trans¬ 
actions,  He  kept  an  active  interest 
in  theology;  he  had  books  with  him 
from  Scotland  and  added  to  their 
number  in  McKillop,  e.g.  concordanc¬ 
es,  commentaries  on  the  Bible,  ser¬ 
mons  and  lives  of  Biblical  figures. 
The  first  generation  of  settlers,  as  in 
this  instance,  had  intellectual  inter¬ 
ests  surpassing  those  of  their  suc¬ 
cessors,  who  missed  the  mental  cli¬ 
mate  of  the  old  land.  James’  taste 
in  furniture  was  good;  his  cherry 
chairs,  bed  and  dresser  are  shapely  in 
design  and  pleasing  in  tone,  though 
the  choice  may  owe  a  good  deal  to 
Isabel.  James’  character  left  little 
to  be  desired;  in  the  words  of  the 
obituary,  he  was  upright  and  honor¬ 
able  in  all  his  dealings, _  and  his  word 
was  as  good  as  his  bond.  In  politics 
he  was  an  enthusiastic  Liberal,  and 
took  the  Globe  as  his  newspaper, 
sharing  it  with  John. 

Physically,  he  was  a  large  man — 
six  feet  one  inch— much  in  contrast 
to  the  smallish  Isobel;  like  his  son, 
William,  and  his  grandsons,  Howard 
and  Gordon,  in  the  present  genera¬ 
tion.  He  was  not  robust  in  his  later 
days  and  never  as  strong  as  John.  A 
habit  of  heavy  smoking  may  have 
contributed  to  the  weakness  of  his 
constitution.  He  smoked  pipes  and 
when  they  were  well  impregnated 
with  tobacco,  gave  them  to  Dick 
Pethick,  of  Winthrop,  who  liked  his 
pipes  well  seasoned.  He  never  kept 
liquor  in  his  own  house  for  beverage 
purposes,  but  took  a  drop  in  company 
on  occasion,  e.g.  at  the  barmraisings. 
On  one  occasion,  he  had  to  jump  fast 
to  escape  a  falling  tree  and  had  an 
internal  injury  from  the  effort.  He 
had  a  double  hernia  and  wore  a  metal 
band  on  his  waist  to  relieve  it.  The 
remedy  was  not  much  better  than  the 
disease  and  caused  discomfort  while 
he  was  at  work.  The  disability  in¬ 
creased  and  compelled  him  to  curtail 
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his  activities  in  1881.  He  managed  to 
go  about  and  gave  up  the  smoking 
habit,  but  he  was  in  poor  health  for 
two  years.  Toward  the  end  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  1883,  he  took  to  his  bed. 

Feeling  the  end  approaching,  he 
made  his  will  on  February  24.  It  was 
drawn  up  by  the  Reverend  Peter 
Musgrave  and  witnessed  by  him,  Alex¬ 
ander  Kerr  and  Archibald  D.  Camp¬ 
bell.  It  set  the  value  of  personal  ef¬ 
fects  and  the  moveable  property  at 
$2,600,  and  of  ready  money  at  $1,500, 
in  two  accounts  in  the  post  office  sav¬ 
ings  bank  and  in  the  Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce  in  Seaforth.  The  latter 
was  a  small  account,  recently  open¬ 
ed.  The  farms  were  worth  $12,000  at 
a  conservative  estimate,  and  we  may 
set  the  total  at  $16,000,  less  the  un¬ 
paid  part  of  the  mortgage  on  lot  24. 
The  farms  were  to  go  to  James  and 
Peter,  his  sons,  and  financial  ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  for  the  other 


children,  but  nothing  was  to  be  given 
off  the  place  until  the  youngest,  Wil¬ 
liam,  was  of  age,  except  to  Alexander 
who  wanted  to  set  up  for  himself.  The 
widow,  Peter  and  Alexander,  were  to 
be  executors,  and  the  widow  might 
retire  in  five  years  if  she  so  wished. 

After  the  will  was  made,  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  heart  was  apparent,  and 
on  February  27,  1883,  James  passed 
away  in  his  57th  year.  A  large  con¬ 
course  of  mourners  at  the  funeral 
testified  to  the  esteem  in  which  he 
had  been  held.  The  snow  was  deep 
and  the  road  difficult.  The  proces¬ 
sion,  therefore,  took  its  way  across 
the  fields  from  the  lime-kiln  at  Rob¬ 
ert  Govenlock’s  to  Maitlandbank  cem¬ 
etery.  As  James  died  so  early,  none 
of  his  grandchildren,  except  a  child 
of  Janet,  saw  him,  and  to  all  of  them 
he  remained  a  shadow  in  the  back¬ 
ground. 


James  Kerr 

1827  -  1883 


Isobel  Campbell  (Kerr) 

1830  -  1901 


Peter  Campbell  (Kerr) 

1861  -  1941 


Alexander  (Kerr) 

1854  -  1930 


William  Archibald  (Kerr) 

1872  -  1938 


Janet  (Gardiner) 

1853  -  1927 


Mary  [ane  (Aitcheson) 

1859  -  1933 


John  Hodgson  (Kerr) 

1863  -  1927 


|ames  (Kerr) 

"  1865  -  1938 


Isabelle  (Barr) 

1868  -  1935 
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CHAPTER  IV 

The  Brothers  and  Sisters  of  James  Kerr 


JAMES  was  the  first  of  the  family 
to  follow  his  sister,  Elisabeth. 
There  were  left  in  McKillop,  Jane, 
John,  Alexander,  and  after  1888,  Wil¬ 
liam.  Jane,  known  to  the  young  folks  as 
Aunty  Jean,  kept  house  for  John  after 
their  mother  died.  The  only  item  now 
known  about  her  work  concerns  her 
shortbread  which  caused  her  nephews 
to  detest  the  name.  She  was  of  a  re¬ 
tiring  disposition  and  little  known  out 
of  the  family  and  the  circle  of  im¬ 
mediate  neighbors.  Her  health  was 
poor  for  a  long  time.  In  1886  she 
caught  bronchitis,  lay  ill  for  a  week 
and  passed  away  at  the  age  of  62. 

John,  Uncle  John  to  the  rising  gen¬ 
eration,  had  been  full  of  fears  when 
he  took  ship  in  1852,  but  found  them 
totally  without  foundation.  He  did 
well  in  every  way  in  McKillop,  and  in 
1867  was  able  to  put  up  a  brick  house 
just  as  James  was  doing.  Sometime 
in  the  late  eighties  he  went  back  to 
the  land  of  his  birth  for  a  visit,  the 
only  migrant  to  do  so.  He  visited  his 
sister,  Janet  Kerr  Hodgson,  in  Cupar; 
thought  to  surprise  her,  went  care¬ 
fully  through  the  gate  of  West  Park 
and  closed  it  quietly.  Janet  met  him 
at  the  door  before  he  could  ring.  “Ye 
had  the  look  of  America  about  ye," 
she  said.  He  enjoyed  his  stay  in 
Cupar  and  met  the  local  laird.  But 
in  Dunipace  he  felt  out  of  place,  with 
no  close  relatives.  He  visited  Wil¬ 
liam  in  Glasgow  and  once  tried  to 
teach  Sunday  School.  But  the  boys 
were  unruly  and  clambered  over 
chairs  in  spite  of  his  protests.  He 
found  things  so  changed  that  he  grew 
homesick  and  said  he  would  give  all 
his  money  to  be  in  McKillop  again. 
He  returned  shortly,  having  been 
away  about  three  months.  He  did  not 
revisit  his  native  land,  though  well 
able  to  do  so,  physically  and  finan¬ 
cially. 

He  was  devoted  to  his  mother  while 
she  lived  and  after  her  death  went 
annually  to  pray  at  her  grave  in  Eg- 
mondville.  When  his  brother,  Alex¬ 
ander,  lay  dying  in  1904,  and  said, 
“Til  tell  her  ye’re  coming,"  John  was 
so  affected  that  he  left  the  room.  He 
sent  $100  every  year  to  his  half-sister, 
Jean,  in  Scotland.  What  became  of 
her  is  not  known,  but  she  seems  to 
have  died  unmarried  and  before  him, 
as  he  said  nothing  about  her  in  his 
will.  He  was  strict  with  his  women 


relatives;  he  allowed  or  asked  hisi 
sister  Jean  to  feed  the  pigs  when 
she  was  too  unwell  to  attend  church. 
He  thought  that  if  a  woman  went  to 
church  once  a  week  and  to  town  once 
in  a  long  while,  that  was  enough  gad¬ 
ding  about.  He  was  vehement  about 
cards  and  dancing,  and  thought  that 
his  nephew,  John,  did  not  dance, 
which  was  quite  incorrect.  He  was 
angry  with  the  Reverend  Peter  Mus- 
grave  for  contracting  a  second  mar¬ 
riage  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife, 
and  wrote  out  a  long  dissertation 
about  it,  with  quotations  from  St. 
Paul.  He  had  in  mind  to  take  this  to 
The  Huron  Expositor  for  publication, 
but  consulted  his  niece,  Margaret, 
and  his  nephew,  Peter,  and  refrained. 
In  all  probability  the  editor  would 
have  refused  it  in  any  case. 

John’s  primary  interest  was  in 
church  affairs.  He  had  a  fine  library 
of  church  history  and  biography  and 
sermons  of  Scottish  divines.  He  had 
an  extraordinary  memory  and  could 
recall  the  texts  of  many  sermons  of 
years  gone  by.  Frequently  he  ad¬ 
dressed  the  congregation  at  Duff’s, 
e.g.  July  4,  1876.  He  contrasted .  the 
home  here  with  the  everlasting  home 
above  and  showed  how,  considering 
the  continued  goodness  of  God,  we 
ought  to  be  social  and  happy  here, 
otherwise  we  cannot  obtain  the  happi¬ 
ness  above.  He  concluded  by  a  pow¬ 
erful  appeal  to  each  one  present  to 
seek  more  and  more  to  be  led  with 
Christ  in  God  and  to  the  peace  which 
passeth  all  understanding.  He  was 
elder  and  teacher  of  the  Bible  Class 
for  many  years  as  has  been  said.  On 
occasion,  he  preached  to  gatherings 
at  the  village  of  Constance.  Once  the 
young  people  came  out  in  large  num¬ 
bers  to  his  service  and  he  remarked 
on  the  fact  to  another  man.  “Aye,” 
was  the  answer;  “they  came  oot  to 
spark,’’  which  threw  cold  water  on 
John’s  gratification. 

He  told  his  Sunday  School  class 
that  he  would  not  take  a  walk  over 
his  farm  on  Sunday,  not  that  it  would 
be  a  sin,  but  that  it  might  mislead 
the  neighbors  into  doing  something 
more  useful  for  their  farm  operations. 
Late  in  life  he  leased  part  of  his  land 
to  a  nephew  and  Adam  Dickson,  who 
in  the  course  of  time  made  ready  to 
cut  their  grain.  The  custom  had  been 
to  cradle  a  path  for  the  binder  about 
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the  field,  but  the  boys  thought  this 
too  laborious,  drove  the  binder  about 
the  field  to  cut  its  own  path  and  by 
doing  so  crushed  and  lost  the  grain 
in  the  wheel-path.  John  was  horri¬ 
fied  at  the  waste.  “I  never  thought 
I'd  live  to  see  the  Lord’s  good  grain 
desecrated,”  he  said.  Adam  replied, 
not  too  aptly,  “It’s  no  desecrating  so 
much  as  with  the  cradle,”  and  went 
on  with  his  work. 

In  August,  1887,  a  picnic  for  the 
Sunday  Schools  of  Duff’s,  Winthrop 
and  Roxboro,  was  held  at  his  farm. 
The  Expositor,  of  August  26,  remark¬ 
ed  of  Mr.  Kerr  “who  takes  an  inter¬ 
est  in  every  good  work,  was  inde¬ 
fatigable  in  his  efforts  to  see  that  all 
enjoyed  themselves  and  he  seemed  to 
be  eminently  successful.” 

John  was  sensitive  about  changes 
in  the  church  service.  Once  the  pre¬ 
centor  arranged  for  an  anthem  by 
the  choir;  John  left  the.  service. 
James  took  him  to  task  for  the  action 
and  brought  him  to  accept  anthems. 
In  the  nineties  the  younger  element 
wanted  an  organ  to  replace  the  pre¬ 
centor’s  tuning  fork;  John  resisted 
the  proposal  as  a  profanation  of  the 
sacred  building.  His  relatives  and 
friends  argued  with  him;  Peter  want¬ 
ed  to  know  what  was  the  difference 
between  one  key  and  two  dozen  in 
the  Lord’s  House.  John  told  Adam 
Dickson  that  it  was  a  matter  of  con¬ 
viction  with  him,  and  Adam  replied: 
“It’s  nae  conviction,  John;  it’s  preju¬ 
dice.”  The  majority  went  against  him 
and  John  seceded  to  a  small  congre¬ 
gation  in  Walton  still  true  to  the  fork. 
In  the  end  this  church  expired  and 
his  wife  brought  him  back  to  Duff’s. 
He  ,was  somewhat  of  a  terror  to  the 
youth  from  his  habit  of  investigating 
their  knowledge  of  the  iBible,  and  he 
was  a  trifle  too  authoritative  “Ye 
canna  drive  them,  ye  must  lead 
them,”  protested  Alexander  to  him 
once.  No  visitor  went  away  from  his 
house  without  first  participating  in  a 
short  service,  and  no  one  illustrated 
better  the  strong  Presbyterianism  of 
old  Scotland. 

He  was  much  interested  in  the  tem¬ 
perance  movement  and  led  in  the 
campaign  to  reduce  liquor  licenses  in 
McKillop,  as  we  have  seen.  This  gave 
his  neighbors  the  idea  of  a  trick  on 
him  when  his  barn  was  being  raised. 
They  got  the  piles  ready  and  prepar¬ 
ed  to  hoist  the  barn  on  them.  But  at 
this  point  they  went  on  strike  and 
told  John  that  they  would  do  no  more 
unless  he  would  buy  them  a  drink  of 
whiskey,  as  was  customary  on  such 
occasions.  He  besought  them  to  fore¬ 
go  the  perquisite,  in  vain;  he  pleaded, 


in  vain.  Finally  he  went  to  the  cor¬ 
ner  hotel  and  bought  a  bottle.  The 
men  had  their  drink  and,  a  trifle 
ashamed,  threw  the  bottle  away  with¬ 
out  finishing  it.  Then  the  barn  went 
up  with  a  will.  One  Sunday  morning 
John  heard  a  noise  in  his  chicken- 
house.  He  wTent  out,  found  a  skunk 
and  killed  it.  He  changed  his  clothes, 
but  did  not  get  rid  of  the  aroma 
which  accompanied  him  to  church  and 
disturbed  the  occupants.  No  skunk 
would  keep  him  from  church. 

He  remained  a  bachelor  for  many 
years  and  accumulated  money,  al¬ 
though  perhaps  less  than  public  opin¬ 
ion  had  it.  The  others  of  the  family 
had  some  expectation  of  inheriting  the 
fortune;  but  at  the  age  of  76  he  sur¬ 
prised  and  dismayed  them  by  marry¬ 
ing  the  former  Janet  Lapslie,  sister 
of  Alexander’s  wife.  She  was  a  “grass 
wudow”  of  a  man  named  Gray,  a  mer¬ 
chant  of  Seaforth,  who  had  deserted: 
her  many  years  before,  and  was  not 
certainly  known  to  be  dead.  This 
technicality  was  overlooked  by  the 
contracting  parties  and  by  the  Rev. 
Peter  Musgrave,  and  the  pair  wrere 
married.  The  relatives  consoled  them¬ 
selves  by  witty  remarks  on  the  affair 
and  made  the  new  aunt  welcome. 
She  was,  in  fact,  a  worthy  woman  ani 
a  good  wife  and  the  marriage  was 
successful.  In  June,  1906,  John  passed 
away  of  no  particular  ailment,  mere¬ 
ly  the  pressure  of  years;  he  had  lived 
longer  than  any  of  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  indeed  longer  than  any 
of  his  nephews  and  nieces  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  date. 

He  had  disposed  of  his  farm  some 
years  back,  to  his  brother  Alexander 
and  his  family,  expecting  Alexander 
to  outlive  him.  This  was  not  the 
case,  but  the  arrangement  stood  and 
his  nephew,  Archie,  had  the  farm, 
while  John  occupied  the  house.  The 
will  was  dated  Feb.  20,  1905,  and  wit¬ 
nessed  by  John  Rankin  and  Thomas 
Broderick.  John  had  $4,300  cash  in 
the  bank,  household  goods  worth  $50, 
a  horse  worth  $50,  a  mortgage  of 
$250.  The  pure  personality  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  $4,650.  He  had  bought  a 
house  in  Seaforth  for  his  wife  and 
may  have  given  her  money  in  her  own 
name.  Of  the  $4,300,  Hannah  Hodg¬ 
son  in  Cupar  was  to  get  $1,000,  Wil¬ 
liam  Earl  Hodgson  $500,  the  nephews, 
Peter  and  James  in  McKillop  were  to 
have  $600  and  $300,  respectively,  and 
the  rest  went  to  the  widow,  $1,900. 
The  bequests  to  the  Hodgsons  were 
in  memory  of  the  family  link,  but  it 
is  not  clear  why  they  were  favored  to 
the  exclusion  of  their  brother  and  sis¬ 
ter,  John  Alexander  and  Jessie,  or  why 
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they  had  more  than  the  nephews  in 
McKillop,  who  had — especially  Peter 
—  been  attentive  to  their  uncle. 

Janet  Lapslie  Kerr  lived  for  years 
in  her  house  on  Goderich  St.  in  Sea 
forth.  Some  of  her  money  she  put 
into  the  pre-1914  speculation  in  West¬ 
ern  real  estate,  and  of  course  lost  it 
and  sold  the  house.  In  her  last  days 
she  had  an  apartment  in  the  former 
Royal  Hotel  in  Seaforth.  She  died  of 
cancer  in  1930,  aged  84. 

William  Kerr  stayed  on  his  farm 
with  his  daughter,  Nellie,  and  his  two 
sons,  Alexander  and  George,  until  his 
death  in  1893.  His  daughter  married 
a  man  named  Carmichael  and  died  in 
childbirth  in  1893  also.  The  elder  son, 
Alexander,  died  unmarried  in  1921  at 
the  age  of  57,  and  left  George  full 
possession.  It  was  he  who  gave  me 
the  information  on  which  the  first 
part  of  this  story  is  based.  He  mar¬ 
ried  a  Glasgow  girl,  Elisabeth  Chaw- 
ford,  in  1896.  In  his  later  days.  George 
was  incapacitated  by  heart  trouble. 
He  died  in  1934  and  his  wife  in  1939. 

He  had  four  boys  and  a  girl.  Wil¬ 
liam  died  at  29.  George,  third  son, 
attended  Seaforth  Collegiate  and  the 
Stratford  Normal  and  taught  in  Trout 
Cr^ek,  Muskoka.  But  he  contracted 
tuberculosis  which  with  a  weakness 
of  the  heart,  carried  him  off  in  1930. 
John  married  Elizabeth  Taylor;  James 
married  Essie  Dorrance  and  has  three 
children.  Both  are  farming  in  Mc¬ 
Killop.  Grace  qualified  as  a  teacher 
and  taught  at  Port  Burwell.  Here 
she  married  Archibald  Tate,  owner  of 
a  tobacco  farm. 

Alexander  Kerr,  third  of  the 
migrants  of  the  1850’s,  was  a  capable 
man,  a  prominent  figure  in  local  poli¬ 
tics,  a  good  public  speaker,  farmer 
and  church  member,  as  we  have 
seen.  He  read  a  good  deal  and  kept 
himself  well  informed.  He  smoked1  a 
pipe,  but  refrained  from  lighting  it  on 
Sundays  until  he  had  got  home  from 
church,  which  was  a  fine  point  of 
Sunday  etiquette.  He  built  up  an  es¬ 
tate  which  surpassed  that  of  either  of 
his  brothers.  He  had  lot  24,  second 
concession,  lot  20,  tenth  concession; 
lot  23,  seventh  concession,  and  the 
south  half  of  lot  21,  seventh  conces^ 
sion,  to  a  total  value  in  real  estate 
of  nearly  $17,000,  with  personalty  not 
counted.  These  lots  went  to  his  sons: 
Lot  20  to  Alexander,  lot  24  to  John, 
lot  23  to  Archie,  the  half  of  lot  21  to 
William.  After  financial  adjustments 
were  made,  the  girls  had  sums  of 
money.  Archie  and  William  had  the 
farm  implements  and  the  livestock. 

Alexander  married  Helen  Lapslie  in 
1860  and  had  eight  children.  (1)  Eliz- 


abeth,  who  married  Adam  Dickson, 
and  had  five  children,,  Charles,  Alex¬ 
ander,  Archie,  Jack  and  Helen.  The 
Dicksons  had  the  farm  between 
those  of  John  and  Alexander  Kerr, 
through  which  the  river  runs.  Even¬ 
tually  they  sold  it  and  retired  to  Sea¬ 
forth  where  Adam  died  in  1921  and 
his  wife  in  1937.  All  the  boys  mar¬ 
ried.  Charlie,  a  railwayman  in  the 
West,  had  five  girls  and  two  boys. 
Some  of  these  are  married  and  have 
families  of  their  own. 

Alexander  lives  in  Fredonia,  N.Y., 
operates  a  gasoline  station  and  has 
three  boys:  Archie,  teaches  on  the 
Toronto  Collegiate  staff  and  has  a 
daughter,  now  married;  Jack  lives  in 
the  West,  and  he  and  his  wife  have 
adopted  a  boy.  Helen  is  a  teacher  on 
ti  e  public  school  staff  of  Toronto. 

(2)  Alexander  married  Amelia  Mor¬ 
rison,  lived  on  a  farm  near  Winthrop, 
had  no  family;  died  in  1921. 

(3)  Janet  married  Thomas  Grieve, 
had  two  boys  of  whom  one  died,  and 
three  girls.  Thomas  is  in  Monetville, 
New  Ontario,  on  a  farm.  Helen  is 
Mrs.  Thomas  Hannon,  lives  near  Mit¬ 
chell;  Catherine  lives  in  Toronto; 
Janet  is  Mrs.  James  Baxter,  Stratford. 

(4)  John  married  Sophia  McGavin, 
lived  north  of  Seaforth,  east  of  the 
main  read,  had  four  children:  Wil¬ 
liam,  James,  Graham  and  Helen,  who 
died  young.  William  is  near  Monet¬ 
ville  on  a  farm,  had  three  boys  and  a 
girl.  James  Kerr  is  married  and  in 
Buffalo;  Graham  has  the  home  farm. 
John  Kerr  died  1937. 

(5)  Archie  married  Grace  Smith 
and  took  over  the  ^arm  of  his  uncle, 
John  Kerr;  had  four  children  of  whom 
the  first,  William,  was  killed  by  a 
horse  at  age  three.  Margaret  married 
Wilson  Campbell;  they  live  in  Mc¬ 
Killop,  and  have  two  children.  Helen 
is  Mrs.  Jas.  McClure,  has  seven  chil¬ 
dren;  Alexander  married  Norine  Lit¬ 
tle,  has  three  children.  He  has  a  fine 
record  of  service  in  the  late  war,  in¬ 
cluding  First  Division  in  Italy,  is  on 
the  home  farm. 

(6)  Margaret  married  Percy  Smith; 
they  now  live  on  the  old  James  Lock- 
hardt  farm  on  the  4th  concession, 
east  of  the  main  road.  They  have  five 
children:  Mary,  Janet,  Lapslie,  Alex 
and  Archie.  Mary  is  married,  lives  in 
New  York  State;  Janet  is  Mrs.  Carl 
Dalton  of  Walton,  has  five  children; 
Lapslie  is  in  Toronto,  married  Edith 
Botel,  has  two  children.  Alex  has 
the  farm  adjoining  his  father’s  on  the 
west,  married  Mary  Marjorie  McGow¬ 
an  and  has  two  children.  Archie  is 
at  home,  married  Violet  Ellicott,  of 
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Brussels;  has  two  children. 

(7)  Jean,  married  Will  Beattie,  who 
has  the  farm  diagonally  across  from 
Duff’s  Church.  They  had  one  daugh¬ 
ter,  Helen,  who  is  Mrs.  McMillan 
Scott;  has  two  girls  and  a  boy.  Jean 
died  in  1936  of  cancer. 

(8)  William  had  the  home  farm  and 
married  Sarah  Beattie.  They  have 
three  children:  Essie,  Mrs.  George 
Campbell,  has  five  children;  Eldon 
married  Mildred  Workman  and  lives 
on  lot  24,  con.  6.  Scott  married  An¬ 
nie  Dapple,  has  two  children  and  a 
business  at  Thorndale,  near  London. 

Janet  Kerr,  sister  of  the  migrants, 
remained  in  Scotland  as  Mrs.  Wm. 
Hodgson.  To  judge  from  her  letters 
of  1852,  she  was  not  as>  well  educated 
as  her  brothers,  and  certainly  less 
than  her  husband,  who  was  a  culti¬ 
vated  man.  Nevertheless,  she  was  a 
capable  wife  and  mother.  Unlike  her 
husband,  she  never  came  much  under 
the  public  eye,  perhaps  feeling  at  a 
disadvantage  before  him  and  their 
children.  The  obituary  describes  her 
as  a  lady  of  singularly  gentle  and 
amiable  temperament.  In  1902  she 
contracted  a  severe  and  painful  ill¬ 
ness  from  which  she  passed  away  on 
Dec.  10  of  that  year,  at  the  age  of  70. 

Her  husband  had  been  born  in  the 
west  of  Scotland  in  1831.  How  he  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  the  Kerrs  of 
Dunipace,  and  with  Janet  in  particu¬ 
lar,  is  not  known.  After  his  marriage 
he  entered  the  field  of  journalism,  in 
the  office  of  the  Glasgow  Bulletin.  Be¬ 
fore  long  he  moved  to  Edinburgh  to 
the  Caledonian  Mercury,  and  in  1864 
he  went  to  Cupar,  Fifeshire,  to  the 
Fifeshire  Journal.  He  was  editor  of 
this  publication  until  May,  1886,  when 
he  retired  and  was>  succeeded  by  A. 
B.  and  Robert  Bell  and'  C.  D.  Baynes. 
The  Journal  was  the  local  Conserva¬ 
tive  organ  and  had  a  difficult  time  in 
a  predominantly  Liberal  Scotland,  but 
the  obituary  credits  him  with  vigor, 
independence  and  good  judgment  as 
an  editor.  In  another  way  he  was  of 
a  minority.  He  and  his  family  went 
to  St.  James’  Episcopal  Church  in 
Cupar,  abandoning  the  Presbyterian¬ 
ism  of  the  Kerrs.  They  lived  in  a 
house  called  Westpark.  William  was 
well  known  to  the  press  men  of  his 
time  in  London,  Edinburgh  and  Glas¬ 
gow.  He  was  interested  in  the  stage 
and  knew  some  leading  actors  like  Sir 
Henry  Irving.  He  interviewed  import¬ 
ant  figures  like  Carlyle  in  1874  and 
Dean  Stanley,  who  became  Rector  of 
St,  Andrew’s  University.  He  publish¬ 
ed  a  book,  “Sketches,  Personal  and 
Pensive,”  Edinburgh,  David  Douglas, 
1884,  chiefly  reminiscences  of  Edin¬ 


burgh  and  Glasgow.  He  was  fond  of 
company  and  much  in  demand  on  so¬ 
cial  occasions.  He  had  a  powerful 
tenor  voice  and  would  sing  or  speak 
at  dinners.  He  was  a  leading  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Cupar  Choral  Union,  and 
on  occasion  made  a  particularly  fine 
rendering  of  “Sound  An  Alarm”  from 
the  oratorio,  “Judas  Maccabeu.” 
The  family  in  McKillop  were  proud  of 
such  a  locally  distinguished  man  for 
a  brother-in-law  and  uncle.  When  he 
retired,  he  received  handsome  testi¬ 
monials,  including  a  gold  watch  from 
friends  in  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  later  years,  as  friend  after 
friend  passed  away,  he  felt  the  soli¬ 
tude  of  his  position,  but  retained  to 
the  end  a  keen  interest  in  literature 
and  events.  He  enjoyed  good  health 
until  Friday,  Nov.  12,  1909.  On  that 
day  he  was  taken  seriously  ill,  and 
on  Wednesday,  Nov.  17,  he  passed 
away,  being  78  years  old..  The  Hodg¬ 
sons  had  two  sons,  John  Alexander 
and  William  Earl,  and  two  daughters, 
Jessie  Reid  and  Jane  Hannah. 

Jessie,  the  elder  of  the  girls,  grew 
up  to  be  the  belle  of  Cupar  and  ap¬ 
peared  in  tableaux  vivants  in  Union 
Street  Hall  as  the  Sleeping  Beauty. 
She  married  John  Macdonald  Stewart 
Macdonald,  of  Monachyle  and  Craig- 
ruie.  Perthshire.  The  wedding  took 
place  in  St.  Jamesi’  Church,  Cupar, 
and  was  long  remembered  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  town.  Jessie  was  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  height  and  graceful  car¬ 
riage,  and  the  groom,  a  man  of  strik¬ 
ing  proportions,  was  in  full  Highland 
dress  and  accompanied  by  a  piper. 
Monachyle  estate  contains  the  beauti¬ 
ful  water  of  Loch  Voil  from  which 
flows  the  river  that  maintains  Loch 
Lubnaig,  and  there  William  Earl 
Hodgson  did  a  deal  of  fishing  and 
obtained  material  for  his-  articles.  In 
the  nineties  the  Macdonalds  were  liv¬ 
ing  at  Balquhiddar  in  the  Highlands 
amid  the  best  scenery  that  Scotland 
affords,  and  Jessie  was  doing  her 
shopping  at  Stirling,  which  was  fam¬ 
iliar  to  her  grandfather.  Sometime 
after  1909,  Macdonald  died,  and  Jes¬ 
sie  married  again,  a  lawyer,  R.  T. 
Gill,  K.C.  They  lived  at  Bankfoot, 
near  Perth,  and  had  a  house  at  Har¬ 
rogate  in  England,  where  Mr.  Gill 
died  in  the  1920’s.  At  Christmas, 
1938,  Jessie  was  visiting  her  niece  at 
Wimbledon,  and  she  sent  a  wreath  of 
choice  white  flowers  for  the  family 
graves  at  Cupar.  She  took  ill,  and  on 
January  5,  1939,  died  in  Wimbledon. 
The  body  was  taken  to  Cupar  and 
buried  there.  She  had  no  children  by 
either  marriage.  The  younger  sister, 
Jane  Hannah,  inherited  Westpark  and 
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lived  there  until  her  death,  May  26, 
1923.  The  Hodgsons,  except  John 
Alexander,  lie  in  the  New  Cemetery,, 
Cupar,  at  the  top  end.  Here  are  two 
headstones;  one,  a  Celtic  cross  of 
granite,  bears  the  names*  of  William, 
Janet  and  William  Earl;  the  other,  a 
similar  cross  of  white  marble,  has  the 
names  of  the  two  daughters. 

John  Alexander  took  to  sea  as  a 
ship’s  engineer.  Once  his  vessel  came 
to  Montreal  and  gave  him  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  visit  his  relatives  in  Mc- 
Killop.  Peter  brought  him  home  in  a 
buggy,  and  Isobel  recognized  him  at 
a  glance,  although  she  was  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  know  that  he  was  on  his 
way.  The  relatives  enjoyed  the  visit 
and  hoped  that  he  liked  them.  His 
uncle,  John,  was  worried  about  the 
return  to  the  ship,  but  Hodgson  was 
cool.  “They  just  can’t  sail  without 
me,”  he  declared.  He  went  to  Duff’s 
Church  with  Alexander’s  family  and 
sat  at  the  end  of  the  pew  near  the 
aisle.  Maggie  was  next  him,  and 
when  the  collection  plate  arrived,  she 
saw  that  he  was  unprepared  for  it. 
She  gave  him  her  copper  to  save  em¬ 
barrassment  and  caused  some  amuse¬ 
ment.  He  was  in  Montreal  in  plenty 
of  time — two  days — before  the  ship 
sailed.  Eventually  he  entered  the  nav¬ 
al  service  at  Portsmouth  and  later  in 
the  dockyards  at  Sheerness  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames. 

He  was  living  retired  in  Rye,  Sus¬ 
sex,  when  I  visited  him  Dec.  28  and 
29,  1918.  Being  on  a  final  leave  from 
France,  I  treated  myself  to  a  first- 
class  ticket  and  was  the  only  private 
in  a  compartment  full  of  officers'.  I 
had  telegraphed  that  I  was  coming 
and  Mrs.  Hodgson  was  at  the  station 
to  meet  me.  Failing  to  see  anyone  in 
a  broad-brimmed  hat,  which  she  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  invariable  mark  of 
Dominion  troops,  she  imagined  I  had 
not  come,  and  went  home.  I  found  a 
little  girl  to  guide  me  to  Belvedere 
cottage,-  and  had  a  pleasant  visit. 

John  Alexander  Hodgson  was  then 
63  years  old.  In  September,  1917,  he 
had  suffered  a  stroke  which  left  him 
with  impaired  power  of  speech  and 
use  of  his  legs.  He  was  quite  vehem¬ 
ent  about  strikers,,  as  he  had  had 
trouble  with  them  in  the  dockyards.  I 
showed  him  a  watch  I  had  just  bought 
in  London;  he  weighed  it  in  his  hand 
and  pronounced  it  good  from  the 
weight,  a  verdict  justified  in  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  30  years.  Mrs.  Hodgson  was 
a  very  cordial  and  motherly  old  lady; 
they  had  four  daughters,  Jessie,  Ed¬ 
ith,  Gavinia  and  Joanna.  Edith  was 
Mrs.  Charles  Heaton  and  her  husband 
was  then  in  the  Mediterranean,  a  nav¬ 


al  doctor.  Since  that  time  they  have 
been  living  in  Birmingham  and  have 
a  boy,  Harry,  and  two  girls,  Peggy 
and  Lois.  Peggy  married  Ronald  Luke,, 
an  artillery  officer,  who  died  of 
wounds  in  1940.  He  was  for  a  time 
editor  of  a  paper  in  Aldershot  and 
Camberley;  he  is  married  and  has  a 
son,  John.  Jessie  had  married  a  Ma¬ 
jor  Strickland,  of  the  Royal  Garrison 
Artillery.  They  live  in  London  and 
have  a  son.  Joanna  married  an  offi¬ 
cer  named  Merivale,  who  worked  in 
the  admiralty,  and  has  a  daughter. 

Gavinia,  Yieney  for  short,  was  liv¬ 
ing  at  home  and  remains  there.  She 
had  a  hobby  of  painting  and  had  fill¬ 
ed  the  house  with  her  good  work.  Both 
she  and  her  mother  were  giving  con¬ 
stant  care  to  her  father  and  she  had 
given  up  painting  because  of  the 
housework,  and  the  piano  because  it 
jarred  on  his  nerves.  He  died  in  Rye 
in  1924. 

William  Earl  Hodgson  was  born  in 
Glasgow  in  1860.  His  father  early 
saw  signs  of  unusual  intelligence  in 
the  younger  son,,  persuaded  him  to  do 
much  solid  reading  and  fashioned  his 
style  by  setting  him  whole  pages  of 
Addison  and  Thackeray  to  copy  out 
several  times,  and  of  course  brought 
him  up  as  a  Conservative  and  Episco¬ 
palian.  William  Earl  was  not  long  in 
putting  to  practical  use  the  art  of 
writing  thus  acquired.  In  his  teens 
he  entered  an  essay  competition  set 
by  the  Scottish  Reformer  and  won 
first  prize  against  a  thousand  contest¬ 
ants.  The  Reformer  continued  with 
its  prizes  and  William  Earl  with  his 
entries.  The  second  time  he  obtain¬ 
ed  only  second  prize,  but  the  judges 
explained  the  apparent  decline,  in 
that  he  deserved  first  place  for  the 
style  and  got  second  for  the  Toryism 
of  the  content.  Five  times  in  all  he 
won  prizes  offered  by  the  Reformer, 
and  was  attracted  to  a  literary  career. 
His  solid  reading  was  largely  in  phil¬ 
osophy  and  partly  made  up  for  the 
university  training  which  he  missed. 

His  formal  education  he  received  at 
the  Madras  Academy,  Cupar.  On  grad¬ 
uation  he  had  some  notion  of  the  law 
and  entered  the  office  of  a  local  firm, 
Messrs.  Pagan  and  Osborne.  Here  he 
gained  an  acquaintance  with  business 
practise  and  an  elegant  penmanship 
highly  pleasing  to  the  typesetters  of 
his  manuscripts  in  later  life.  At  his 
father’s  suggestion,  he  abandoned  the 
law  and  joined  him  in  the  office  of 
the  Fifeshire  Journal.  He  did  report¬ 
ing  at  first  and  soon  assisted  in  the 
editorship. 

In  this  period  he  suffered  an  acci¬ 
dent.  He  had  a  high  bicycle,  fell  off 
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it  on  his  head  and  suffered  concus*- 
sion  of  the  brain.  He  ceased  work  for 
several  months,  but  eventually  was 
able  to  resume  his  post  and.  his  writ¬ 
ing.  While  not  yet  20'  years  of  age, 
he  sent  an  article,  “Why  Conserva¬ 
tism  Fails  in  Scotland,”  to  the  Nation¬ 
al  Review,  just  founded  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  Lords  Beaconsfield  and  Salis¬ 
bury.  The  article  was  accepted  and 
drew  much  notice.  The  solicitor- 
general  in  Gladstone’s  government. 
Sir  F.  Herschell,  afterwards  Lord 
Herschell,  used  it  in  a  speech  at  Ayr. 
William  Earl  sent  more  articles  to 
the  National  Review,  one  of  which 
was  made  the  subject  of  special  re¬ 
mark  by  Lord  Salisbury,  when  as 
Prime  Minister  he  gave  his  first 
speech  in  Edinburgh.  Another,  on  the 
abuses  of  sport  and  recreation,  drew 
favorable  comments  from  a  dozen 
newspapers,  including  the  Standard. 
Other  articles  on  politics  and  sport 
were  accepted  by  the  best  papers  and 
magazines  in  the  United  Kingdom; 
the  Evening  Standard  and  St.  Jamesf 
Gazette,  Morning  Post,  Spectator, 
Saturday  Review,  Times,  Cornhill 
Magazine,  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Monthly 
Review,  Fishing  Gazette,  Country 
Gentleman.  In  a  short  time,  William 
Earl  had  reached  the  front  rank  of 
magazine  writers. 

Such  work  early  attracted  the  no¬ 
tice  of  editors.  The  Aberdeen  Daily 
Journal  employed  him  for  a  time  as 
chief  leader-writer.  Frederick  Wicks,, 
of  the  Scottish  News,  Glasgow,  took 
him  from  Aberdeen  and  made  him 
chief  leader  writer  for  the  News. 
Here  he  wrote  one  or  more  articles 
every  night,  but  shortly  the  paper 
was  merged  with  the  Evening  News 
and  William  Earl  was  out  of  a  job. 
He  now  tried  his1  fortune  in  London, 
About  1888-89  Watson  Lyall,  of  Perth, 
founded  the  weekly  Rod  and  Gun  and 
asked  Hodgson  to  become  acting  edi¬ 
tor.  He  accepted  and  greatly  improv¬ 
ed  the  appearance  of  the  paper.  How 
long  he  continued  on  this  job  is  not 
known  to  the  writer,  but  in  1894  or 
1895  Hodgson  literally  ran  into  what 
promised  to  be  a  better  place.  While 
cycling  in  the  Strand  one  day,  he 
collided'  with  Sir  George  Newnes,  who 
was  on  foot.  Sir  George  asked  who 
he  was,  and  on  learning  the  name, 
abandoned  his  wrath  and  asked  Hodg¬ 
son  to  lunch.  Across  the  table  he 
asked  the  guest  to  he  editor  of  a  daily 
which  he  was  planning  on  new  lines. 
Hodgson  accepted  and  saw  the  little 
affair  “paragraphed”  extensively  in 
the  press.  He  gathered  about  him  a 
number  of  young  university  men  and 
launched  the  paper  under  the  title, 


Daily  Courier.  In  style  it  was  a  fore¬ 
runner  of  the  Daily  Mail,  with  its 
tendency  to  the  sensational  and  its 
appeal  to  the  less  educated  reader. 
Hodgson  instructed  the  sub-editors* 
that  every  news-heading  was  to  be 
an  epigram,  and  he  remained  at  the 
office  frequently  until  1.30  a.m.  He 
did  not  at  first  write  the  leaders.  He 
was  to  receive  £1,000  per  annum,  but 
for  some  months  he  took  the  place  of 
chief  leader-writer  too  and  annexed 
the  salary  to  a  grand  total  of  £2,000 
a  year.  This  was  the  maximum  of  his 
career  and  was  too  good  to  last.  In 
spite  of  his  best  efforts,  the  Daily 
Courier  was  not  a  success'  and  expir¬ 
ed  after  about  a  year. 

He  went  next  to  an  eminent  quar¬ 
terly,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Review,,  found¬ 
ed  by  Mrs.  Cornwallis-West,  the  for¬ 
mer  Lady  Randolph  Spencer  Church¬ 
ill.  Each  issue  of  this  magazine  had 
an  extensive  leather  binding  with  var¬ 
iations  every  quarter,  and  the  price 
was  a  guinea  a  copy.  In  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  Anglo-Saxon  Review 
was  not  a  success  either,  and  it  stop¬ 
ped  at  the  end  of  1901.  Hodgson 
thereupon  joined  the  Pall  Mall  Gaz¬ 
ette  as  political  leader  writer  under  ^ 
Sir  Douglas  Straight.  This  was  an 
evening  paper,  and  Hodgson’s  work 
began  at  6  a.m.  He  read  all  the  morn¬ 
ing  papers  before  nine,  and  at  that 
hour  Sir  Douglas  came  into  the  of¬ 
fice  and  indicated  the  subject  of  the 
leader.  Hodgson  went  to  work  and 
was  his  last  and  certainly  ranked 
had  it  finished  bv  ten.  This  position 
high  in  the  world  of  journalism. 

He  was  fond  of  sport,  a  great  angler 
from  earlv  years,  and  wrrote  much 
about  the  subject.  He  fished  on  Clatto 
Loch  in  Perthshire,  on  his  brother-in- 
law’s  estate  at  Balquhiddar,  on  Lord 
Dunborne’s  estate  on  the  Avon  in 
Hampshire,  and  other  places.  He  gath¬ 
ered  many  of  his  articles  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  into  two  books,  “Trout  Fishing” 
and  “Salmon  Fishing,”  by  A.  and  C. 
Black,  1905  and  1906,  respectively.  The 
contents  and  illustrations  in  color 
drew  great  praise  from  the  reviewers, 
especially  of  Truth  and  of  the  Fishing 
Gazette.  He  was  fond  of  skating,  and 
when  he  went  to  Cupar  at  Christmas, 
as  he  did  until  within  two  or  three 
years  of  his  death,  he  was  on  the  ice 
at  the  Carthaugh  in  frock  coat  and 
tile  hat,  cutting  figures  with  ease  and 
grace  and  surpassing  the  other  skat¬ 
ers. 

He  ventured  into  the  field  of  fiction 
and  produced  three  novels:  “Unrest 
or  the  Newer  Republic,”  W.  H.  Allen 
and  Company,  1887;  “John  Clifford,” 
Remington  and  Company,  1889;  and 
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“Haunted  By  Posterity.”  These  works 
discussed  political  and  philosophical 
questions,  and  were  an  experiment  of 
his  youth,  abandoned  in  his  last  15 
years.  He  edited  a  collection  of  poems 
for  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn  who  was  him¬ 
self  a  poet  and  wanted  someone  to 
undertake  the  editing  of  his  verses, 
published  and  unpublished.  Hodgson 
went  beyond  the  original  assignment 
and  edited  several  volumes  by  Lord 
Rosslyn  and  others,  the  Rosslyn  Ser¬ 
ies  of  Poets.  He  was  associated;  in 
literary  work  with  Lady  Colin  Camp¬ 
bell,  Lady  Florence  Dixie,  Lady  An¬ 
gela  St.  Clair  (Lady  Angela  Forbes), 
and  Lady  Randolph  Spencer  Churchill 
(Mrs.  Cornwallis-West).  As  this  list 
of  feminine  names  indicates,,  Hodg¬ 
son’s  work  led  him  much  into  society. 

With  all  his  associations  in  Eng¬ 
land,  he  remained  very  much  a  Scots¬ 
man  to  the  last.  He  spent  his  sum¬ 
mer  holidays  and  Christmasses  in 
Cupar,  and  in  the  nineties  in  spite  of 
his  editorial  work,  he  was  writing  to 
his  mother  every  day.  Late  in  life  he 
married  a  Perthshire  girl,  Violet 
Neave,  daughter  of  Thomas  Neave,  at 
that  time  deceased.  They  had  one 
daughter,  Beatrice.  He  had  a  resi¬ 
dence  in  Aberfeldy,  called  Oakbank. 
Once  he  found  himself  on  a  fishing 
party  on  Clatto  Loch  with  two  stud¬ 
ents  from  St.  Andrew’s,  and  learned 
that  they  had  taken  Professor 
Knight’s  course  in  moral  philosophy. 
He  launched  into  the  subject  and  ask¬ 
ed  them  questions  about  Descartes, 
Spinoza  and  Hegel.  Finding  them 
slow,  he  answered  the  questions  him¬ 
self  It  is  hard  to  imagine  this  con¬ 
versation  and  procedure  at  an  Eng¬ 
lish  fishing  party. 

He  lived  a  strenuous  life,  satisfy¬ 


ing  his  editorial  and  social  duties  at 
the  expense  of  rest.  He  fell  ill  of 
Bright’s  disease  and  was  invalided 
home  to  Cupar,  but  he  recovered  and 
resumed  w'ork  some  months  later.  In 
1909  he  was  ill  again  and  was  in 
Cupar  when  his  father  died,  but  un¬ 
able  to  follow  the  remains  to  the 
cemetery.  He  talked  with  friends'  and 
left  shortly  with  his  wife  and  sisters 
for  Aberfeldy.  Here  he  became  ser¬ 
iously  ill  and  passed  away  Dec.  31, 

1909.  Many  obituary  notices  appeared 
in  the  papers.  The  Times  of  Jan.  1, 

1910,  referred  to  his  novels,,  his  liter¬ 
ary  work  and  journalism  and  declar¬ 
ed  that  he  was  most  widely  known 
for  his  articles  and  books  of  fishing 
and  his  treatment  of  the  topic  in  a 
philosophical  way.  This  judgment,  no 
doubt,  is  just;  articles  on  politics  are 
ephemeral  and  the  fame  of  their 
authors  is  fleeting,  while  fishing  is  a 
permanent  art  with  an  enduring  in¬ 
terest.  At  any  rate,  William  Earl 
Hodgson  is  the  most  distinguished 
person  treated  of  in  these  pages. 

His  remains  were  brought  to  Cupar 
and  interred  in  the  new  cemetery. 
The  service  was  conducted  by  two 
Episcopal  clergymen,  the  Reverends 
Harrison,  of  Aberfeldy,  and  G.  W. 
Paterson  of  Cupar.  The  Reverend  J. 
PI.  Leckie,  of  Boston  United  Free 
Church,  paid  a  fine  tribute  to  William 
Earl  and  his  father  the  next  Sunday 
morning.  The  son’s  name  was  plac¬ 
ed  on  the  same  Celtic  cross  of  gran¬ 
ite  which  bears  those  of  his  father 
and  his  mother. 

His  daughter,  Beatrice,  married  Mr. 
Graham  Cox,  of  North  Common,  Wey- 
bridge,  and  they  have  at  least  two 
children.  ! 
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CHAPTER  V 

Isobel  Campbell  Kerr,  1830-1901 


FTER  James’  death  the  family  his¬ 
tory  repeated  itself  in  that  none 
of  the  sons  cared  to  follow  the 
father’s  occupation.  The  eldest,  Alexan¬ 
der,  who  might  have  inherited  the  farm, 
had  made  clear  his  distaste  for  the 
prospect.  He  had  a  mechanical  bent, 
set  up  and  repaired  Massey-Harris 
binders  in  the  township  and  took  an 
implement  business  for  a  while,  but 
gave  it  up.  After  1883  he  went  to 
Manitoba  where  he  finally  settled  at 
Miami.  The  next  son  was  John,  and 
by  favoi  of  his  Uncle  John,  he  was 
marked  for  a  professional  education. 
The  father  had,  therefore,  decided  to 
leave  the  two  farms  to  the  next  boys, 
Peter  and  James.  Peter  was  to  have 
Lot  24  and  the  small  part  of  Lot  23, 
which  led  to  the  river.  James  was  to 
have  the  home  Lot  25,  and  the  two 
were  to  compensate  the  rest  of  the 
family.  Alexander  was  to  get  $3,000' 
and  John  $1,000,  to  be  paid  ,by  Peter. 
The  youngest  son,  William,  was  to  re¬ 
ceive  $3,000  and  the  three  girls,  Jan¬ 
et,  Mary  and  Isabelle,  $500  each,  and 
this  duty  went  to  James  with  the 
$1,500  in  the  bank  as  consolation. 
Both  sons  were  to  complete  the  pay¬ 
ments  to  the  Hannah  family  on  Lot 
24  and  each  should  pay  his  mother 
$50  a  year.  The  terms  imposed  heavy 
mortgages  on  the  farms  and  did  not 
assign  the  amounts  of  compensation 
on  any  good  principle.  Alexander  and 
William  received  more  than  their  due 
and  the  girls  much  less. 

Peter  and  James  might  have  refus¬ 
ed  the  role  allotted  to  them  and  in¬ 
sisted  on  a  new  agreement,  but  they 
accepted  the  task.  James  would  have 
preferred  an  education  and  a  profes¬ 
sional  career  like  John  and  William, 
and  all  his  life  he  felt  he  had  missed 
opportunities  which  should  have  been 
his.  In  the  upshot,  he  had  no  reason 
to  envy  these  brothers;  he  lived  long¬ 
er  than  either,  had  better  health,  and 
a  larger  family.  The  outcome  was,  of 
course,  beyond  the  horizon  of  the 
young  man  of  17,  who  had  a  farm  to 
look  after  and  a  load  of  debt  to  dis¬ 
charge.  He  had  fair  success  in  pay¬ 
ing  the  sums  allotted  to  him,  and  by 
1901  he  had  full  release  from  his  bro¬ 
ther  and  sisters.  The  financial  bur¬ 
den  did  not  prevent  improvement  of 
the  farm  equipment;  he  and  Peter 
purchased  a  binder  and  a  mower, 


kept  the  reaper  for  the  peas  and  were 
well  abreast  of  current  developments 
in  farm  machinery. 

The  gardens  fell  to  the  care  of 
Archibald  Campbell,  Uncle  Archie  to 
the  nephews,  nieces  and  their  chil¬ 
dren.  This  man  had  been  the  only 
boy  in  a  family  of  s^ven  children,  a 
situation  almost  uniformly  disastrous 
to  the  boy.  He  had  been  petted  and 
spoiled  by  mother  and  sisters,  and 
what  Is  worse,  had  inherited  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  shiftlessness.  Growing  up 
in  Drumhead,  he  had  tried  farm  work 
and  in  1851  was  engaged  with  a  Mr. 
Graham,  of  Lochend,  Kilmarnock.  In 

1859  he  was  ploughman  to  a  Mr.  Todd 
near  Glasgow.  But  he  found  the  labor 
a  sdrain  as  he  complains  in  his  let¬ 
ter  of  July  20,  1860,  about  the  rising 
at  midnight  to  go  into  Glasgow,  the 
icy  roads,  the  trouble  with  the  horses 
and  the  harsh  words  of  the  master. 
Archie  accordingly  took  service  with 
a  spirit  and  potato  merchant  in  Glas¬ 
gow,  and  shortly  conceived  the  notion 
of  setting  up  for  himself  in  the  liquor 
business.  He  applied  for  a  license  in 

1860  and  was  refused  at  first,  notice 
of  the  fact  being  put  into  the  Glas¬ 
gow  newspapers.  His  sister,  Isobel, 
in  McKillop,  learned  of  this  ambition 
with  dismay  and  wrote  to  him  that 
she  was  glad  he  had  failed.  The  fail¬ 
ure  was  only  temporary,  and  the  next 
application  was  successful.  Archie 
opened  a  public  house  and  wrote  a 
long  letter  of  apology  to  Isobel  about 
it.  But  he  had  not  the  ability  to 
manage  even  a  “pub”  and  the  enter¬ 
prise  came  to  grief.  He  decided  next 
to  emigrate  to  the  new  land,  where 
opportunities  might  ibe  better  than  in 
Scotland.  In  the  fall  of  1868  he  came 
to  Canada  and  made  his  home  with 
James  and  Isobel,  save  for  two  or 
three  summers’  work  on  farms  near 
Brantford.  But  the  same  trouble  pur¬ 
sued  him  as  in  Scotland,  and  he  nev¬ 
er  got  on  his  economic  feet.  He  was 
not  exactly  lazy;  he  could  do  a  day’s 
work  with  any  man,  and  as  gardener, 
he  kept  the  grounds  around  the  house 
in  excellent  condition.  But  he  was 
totally  lacking  in  initiative  and  ambi¬ 
tion.  He  liked  to  dress  well  and  was 
happiest  in  a  new  suit  of  clothes  go¬ 
ing  to  church.  Once  he  went  back  to 
Scotland,  and  presently  sent  word  to 
McKillop  that  he  had  married  a 
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wealthy  woman.  Isobel  was  greatly 
pleased,  thinking  that  at  last  her 
brother  was  settled  and'  provided  for. 
About  a  year  later  she  was  looking 
out  of  the  kitchen  window  and  saw 
Archie  coming  up  the  walk.  What 
had  happened  was  never  clear  to  the 
children  of  the  house,  but  it  was  cer¬ 
tain  that  he  and  his  wife  had  sep¬ 
arated  to  their  mutual  satisfaction 
after  a  minimum  of  married  life.  The 
family  suspected  that  he  had  married 
her  for  her  money,  and  she  had  mar¬ 
ried  him  for  his,  and  that  both  were 
wrong  in  their  financial  expectations. 
At  any  rate  there  was  an  end  of  his 
matrimonial  experiences.  He  lived 
with  his  relatives  in  McKillop,  chief¬ 
ly  on  the  home  farm.  He  died  at 
Alex  Gardiner’s  in  1906  and  was  bur¬ 
ied  in  the  cemetery  at  Maitlandbank. 

In  the  eighties  there  was  trouble 
with  another  Campbell.  Elisabeth 
Campbell,  of  Wisconsin,  daughter  of 
the  John  who  had  led  the  migration 
there,  arrived  in  McKillop  for  a  long 
visit.  She  had  married  a  man  named 
Witter,  and  divorced  him,  and  was 
still  young  and  inclined  to  a  second 
venture  in  matrimony.  She  commenc¬ 
ed  going  about  with  Dave  Dorrance, 
but  in  no  settled  fashion,  and  was 
ready  to  consider  other  offers.  Isobel 
was  uneasy  at  the  disturbance  to  her 
young  men  caused  by  the  attractive 
stranger’s  presence,  and  after  some 
months  informed  the  guest  that  she 
must  go.  She  went  to  the  Gardiner’s 
and  back  to  Wisconsin,  where  she 
contracted  a  more  successful  marriage 
with  Herbert  P.  Reid.  In  her  letter 
of  1930  she  left  a  pleasing  picture  of 
family  life  as  she  remembered  it — 1 
all  the  family  around  the  kitchen 
table  Saturday  night  getting  lessons 
ready  for  the  Sabbath,  and  on  other 
occasions  playing  croquet  on  the  lawn. 

In  the  nineties,  other  cousins  ap¬ 
peared.  Two  Ferguson  boys,  20  or 
21,  came  from  New  York,  stayed  for 
a  winter  and  argued  with  Aunt  Isobel 
over  the  niceties  of  Presbyterian  con¬ 
duct,  they  being  city  dwellers  and 
lax.  Mrs.  Daniel  Ferguson  also  came 
from  New  York  with  two  or  three 
children.  These  had  their  fun  around 
the  farm  and  dropped  so  many  stones 
into  the  well  that  James  was  obliged 
to  remove  the  pump  to  effect  a  clear¬ 
ance.  Their  stay  was  short,  but  Ag¬ 
nes  Ferguson  came  from,  the  same 
city  in  1892  and  remained  so  long  that 
Isobel  was  obliged  to  suggest  depar¬ 
ture.  About  1907  Dan  Ferguson  ar¬ 
rived  from  the  metropolis;  he  had 
just  married  a  woman  who  had  a  farm 
ana  wanted  some  lessons  in  the  art 
of  farming.  But  he  could1  not  do 


much  in  a  short  time,  especially  from 
mentors  too  busy  to  give  him  time 
and  thought.  He  proceeded  to  give 
us  lessons  in  political  science,  being 
supercilious  about  kings.  After  a 
week  or  so  he  returned  to  New  York, 
and  nothing  has  been  heard  of  the 
Fergusons  there  since  that  time. 

Isobel  was  keenly  interested  in  the 
flights  of  her  fledglings,  of  whom 
Janet  was  the  first.  The  Gardiners 
were  always  good  friends  of  the  Kerr’s 
from  times  before  the  migration.  Alex 
Gardiner  had  a  farm  near  Walton,  on 
the  14th  concession,  and  was  a  fre¬ 
quent  visitor  to  Lot  25.  In  1877  his 
wife  died,  leaving  him  with  four  chil¬ 
dren,  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Kerr 
promptly  prophesied  that  Janet  would 
be  the  second  Mrs.  Gardiner.  So  it 
happened,  and  in  1880  the  pair  were 
married  by  The  Reverend  Peter  Mus- 
grove.  *,anet  was  the  first  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  to  change  the  single  condition.  She 
had  been  a  hard  worker  and  a  splen¬ 
did  help  to  her  father  and  mother; 
she  had  done  the  spinning  and  much 
of  the  baking.  She  could  harness  a 
team  of  horses  and  drive  a  wagon, 
and  often  saved  her  father  time  auc 
labor  in  this  way.  She  and  Mary  of¬ 
ten  bourd  sheaves  in  the  fields  and 
put  them  in  mows.  Now  Mary  suc¬ 
ceeded  her  elder  sister  as  chief  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  mother  and  took  the 
burdens  of  the  household,  on  her  cap¬ 
able  shoulders. 

Isabelle,  the  youngest  daughter 
had  a  fairly  easy  time.  She  took  mus¬ 
ic  lessons  and  made  a  little  money  by 
giving  some  in  her  turn.  An  attrac¬ 
tive  young  woman,  she  did  not  lack 
admirers.  One  of  these  lived  on  Con¬ 
cession  5.  Isobel,  for  reasons  good  or 
bad,  did  not  care  for  him  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  accompany  the  couple  out 
buggy-riding.  The  ultimatum  was  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  a  more  eligible  man  came 
along — George  H.  Barr,  who  was  man¬ 
aging  the  creamery  at  Winthrop.  He 
and  Isabelle  were  married  in  1892, 
and  shortly  moved  to  Black  Creek, 
where  Isobel  visited  them  several 
times. 

Two  of  the  boys  prepared  for  the 
professions.  John  attended  Model 
School  in  Clinton  and  taught  near 
Walton  until  he  had  enough  money 
to  go  to  University  College,  Toronto, 
with  help  from  his  namesake  uncle. 
He  graduated  in  1890  and  shortly 
made  his  way  to  Vancouver.  William 
attended  Normal,  taught  near  Harlock 
for  a  time,  and  finally  went  to  the 
medical  school  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  from  which  he  graduated  in 
1899. 
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For  ten  years  Lsoibel  presided  over 
the  household,  her  work  becoming 
less  as  her  daughters  took  it  off  her 
shoulders.  She  was  a  woman  of  sense 
and  judgment  and  had  the  respect  of 
her  neighbors.  In  her  reading  she  had 
a  lighter  taste  than  her  husband  and 
preferred  the  novels  of  Annie  S. 
Swan.  When  James  was  married  in 
1893,  a  division  of  the  house  was  ef¬ 
fected.  Isobel  took  the  parlor  and 
spare  bedroom  as  her  private  suite 
and  the  bride  and  groom  had  the  rest 
of  the  house.  She  had  dinner  with 
them  and  breakfast  and  supper  by 
herself.  She  advised  the  bride  to  get 
everything  she  wanted  for  the  house 
immediately  while  James  was  in  the 
spending  mood,  because  later  he 
would  be  much  more  difficult  to  per¬ 
suade.  She  helped  with  the  children 
and  was  a  good  mother-in-law.  When 
she  saw  her  son,  the  medical  student, 
paring  his  corns  and  washing  his 
head  with  a  concoction  of  egg-yolks 
to  avert  baldness,  she  said  she  had 
lost  her  faith  in  the  profession.  When 
John  Kerr,  the  elder,  was*  married  at 
age  76,  she  talked  of  the  “auld  fule,” 
but  reconciled  herself  to  the  change. 

In  politics  she  was  a  Liberal  of  the 
stiffest  sort.  Hearing  that  one  of  the 
Tuckersmith  Dicksons  had  changed 
his  politics  to  get  a  job  under  a  Con¬ 
servative  government,  she  was  furious 
although  she  barely  knew  the  man. 
She  uttered  biting  opinions  about 
Conservatives,  even  in  front  of  her 
daughter-inlaw,  who  was  one  of  them, 
and  in  presence  of  guests.  One  such 
Robert  McLeod,  took  the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  wink  at  the  young  woman  dur¬ 
ing  one  of  these  tirades;  and  politics 
may  have  been  Isobel’s  weakness. 

In  1901  she  had  passed  her  71st 
birthday  and  could  well  look  forward 
to  another  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  life. 
But  on  May  12  of  that  year,  about 
5  p.m.,  the  family  went  into  the  par¬ 
lor  and  found  her  on  the  floor  in  her 
blank  dress.  She  had  been  in  the 
bedroom  and  had  come  out  to  the 
parlor  when  a  paralytic  stroke  over¬ 
came  her.  When  discovered,  she  was 
dead.  She  was  buried  on  the  14th  be¬ 


side  her  husband  in  Maitlandbank 
cemetery. 

The  eighties  and  nineties  saw  the 
florescence  of  rural  Ontario.  The 
hard  labor  of  pioneering  was  over  and 
the  second  generation  had  merely  to 
keep  things  going.  Log  houses  had 
given  place  to  brick;  fences  and 
buildings  were  new,  and  grounds  gen¬ 
erally  cared  for.  Families  were  large, 
shared  the  work  and  supplied  young 
people  in  plenty  for  entertainments. 
For  the  summer  there  were  croquet 
games  on  the  lawns,  picnics  in  the 
woods,  excursions  to  Goderich  by  the 
lake.  For  the  fall  there  was  the  ex¬ 
hibition  at  Toronto  and  a  few  days’ 
stay  in  the  city.  For  the  winter  there 
were  skating  parties,  sleigh  rides  and 
long  visits  at  the  homes  of  aunts  and 
cousins  elsewhere  in  the  province. 
The  villages  still  flourished;  churches, 
temperance  and  Orange  halls  provid¬ 
ed  centres  of  community  life.  Every¬ 
one  attended  church;  the  temperance 
movement  was  on  the  increase;  rough 
habits  were  in  increasing  disfavor, 
and  the  moral  horizon  seemed  bright. 

There  was  keen  interest  in  the  new 
machines — binders,  threshers,  separa¬ 
tors,  buggies  and  decorations  in  har¬ 
ness.  Bicycles  were  coming  in,  and 
of  course,  found  their  way  to  the  Kerr 
farm.  The  first,  the  spider  type  with 
enormous  front  wheels,  speedily  gave 
way  to  the  modern  sort.  Men  and 
women  could  look  about  them  and 
see  that  all  was  good  in  the  smiling 
land  that  had  succeeded  the  forest. 
Libraries  were  available  and  provid¬ 
ed  novels  like  those  of  Dickens, 
Thackeray  and  Scott.  It  escaped  no¬ 
tice  that  the  works  on  divinity  re¬ 
mained  more  on  the  shelves  and  that 
the  second  generation  rarely  bought 
books  to  read.  In  furniture,  the  rage 
was  for  the  shiny  new  kind  made  in 
the  factories,  much  inferior  in  design, 
material  and  detail  to  the  work  of  the 
old  cabinet  makers.  Something  of  the 
breadth  of  view,  the  intellectual  and 
artistic  interest  of  the  first  genera¬ 
tion  had  been  lost.  But  the  second 
generation,  not  aware  of  it,  were  none 
the  less  happy. 


View  of  the  Gardens  —  Elmgrove  Farm 


Mc  Kit  lop  Township 

Huron  County 
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CHAPTER  VI 

The  Hillens  and  the  Madills 


fN  1883  (Martha  Jane  Hillen  was 
teaching  school  in  Winthrop.  She 
was  the  eldest  child  of  Jas.  Hillen 
and  Elizabeth  Madill,  both  of  north  Ir¬ 
ish  extraction.  The  Hillens  came  from 
County  Armagh,  from  the  area  of 
Newtonhamilton  and  Newry,  but  from 
what  precise  community  has  been  for¬ 
gotten.  The  origin  of  the  -Madills, 
however,  is  beyond  a  doubt  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Drum,  in  Monaghan  County. 
Family  tradition  has  it  that  one 
Madill  had  been  in  the  garrison  of 
Derry  during  the  siege  of  1689-90  and 
like  his  comrades,  was  on  a  ration  of 
horse  meat  before  relief  arrived  from 
England.  After  that  event  he  was  go¬ 
ing  along  a  road  with  two  compan¬ 
ions  when  a  Roman  Catholic  woman 
jeered  at  them  from  the  side  of  the 
road  as  foal-eaters.  Madill  thereupon 
raised  his  musket  and  shot  her.  This 
is  not  the  sort  of  story  that  causes 
any  pride  in  descendants,  but  is  the 
only  one  of  its  kind.  In  the  troubles 
of  1793-98,  the  Madills  joined  the 
newly-formed  Orange  Order,  but  left 
no  record  of  their  experiences  in 
those  stormy  years. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  a  Madill  was  living  on  a  farm 
called  Tonnytalla,  near  Drum.  He  had 
four  sons  and  one  daughter.  The 
boys  were  Mark,  Adam,  John  and 
William.  John  Madill  is  the  ancestor 
of  the  Elizabeth  Madill  mentioned 
above,  who  married  James  Hillen, 
and  the  daughter  (became  Mrs.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  and  died'  on  the  way  to  New 
Zealand.  The  others  had  families  as 
follows,  so  far  as  is  known:  (1)  Mark 
Madill  lived  in  Ireland,  had  three  sons 
and  two  daughters.  The  three  sons, 
Adam,  Mark  and  William  Henry,  all 
went  to  New  Zealand  and  ail  had 
large  families.  In  1911  a  son  of  one 
of  t1  ora,  named  Adam  Madill,  with  his 
wife  and  daughter,  Margaret,  made  a 
trip  around  the  world  and  visited  the 
relatives  in  McKillop,  Fergus  and 
Monaghan.  The  daughter  became 
Mrs.  Thompson,  living  in  Auckland, 
and  at  least  one  of  her  brothers  or 
cousins  served  in  the  New  Zealand 
division  during  the  war  1914-18.  The 
daughters  of  Mark  Madill  were  a  Mrs. 
Dodd,  who  came  to  New  Jersey,  and 
an  Ellen,  who  lived  in  Belfast.  (2) 
William  Madill  came  to  Thornbury, 
Ontario,  had  a  family  of  four  boys, 


William  Henry,  John,  Adam  and 
Thomas,  and  two  girls  who  became 
Mrs.  Gibson  and'  Mrs.  Brown.  Mrs. 
Brown  lived  in  Toronto,  and  had  a 
son,  or  possibly  a  grandson,  who  serv¬ 
ed  in  the  war,  1914-18,  and  visited 
Drum  once  on  leave.  (3)  Adam  Ma¬ 
dill  remained  on  the  homestead  in 
Ireland  and  had  five  sons  and  three 
daughters,  but  two  of  the  sons,  Mark 
and  John,  died.  There  were  left 
Thomas,  James  and  Adam  of  the 
boys,  and  the  girls,  Mary  Ann,  Mar¬ 
garet  and  Elizabeth.  Adam  inherit¬ 
ed  the  home  farm,  where  we  visited 
him  at  his  daughter’s  house  near 
Drum,  in  August,  1932;  he  died  in 
1933.  Thomas  married'  a  Margaret 
Johnston,  and  came  to  Gladstone, 
Manitoba.  He  had  a  daughter,  Mar¬ 
garet,  and  a  son,  Albert.  The  daugh¬ 
ter,  a  Mrs.  Reverend  P.  Barker,  lived 
in  Morden,  Manitoba,  and  died  in 
1943.  James  Madill  lived  on  a  farm 
near  Drum,  had  four  sons  and  three 
daughters.  Of  the  sons,  Mark  lived 
in  Dumas,  Manitoba;  James,  in  New 
York;  Thomas  and  John  have  disap¬ 
peared  from  view.  Of  the  girls,  Mar¬ 
garet  Kate  married  and  lived  in  Ire¬ 
land,  Molly  married  and  is  in  Van¬ 
couver,  Sarah  is  in  Detroit.  To  go 
back  to  the  Adam  Madill  of  the  home¬ 
stead,  we  may  say  that  his  daughter, 
Margaret,  lived  and  died  single  on 
the  homestead.  Elizabeth  came  to 
New  York,  married  a  William  Mc¬ 
Cracken,  and  had  two  girls  and  one 
boy.  Marry  Ann  married  a  Joseph 
Madill,  of  County  Cavan,  retaining 
her  name,  and  came  with  him  to  Can¬ 
ada  in  the  1860’s,  first  to  Toronto, 
then  to  Fergus.  They  had  five  chil¬ 
dren  of  whom  four  reached  maturity; 
Margaret,  Nellie  and  Adam,  who  liv¬ 
ed  in  Fergus,  and  Joseph  who  mar¬ 
ried  Maude  Tindale,  of  Fergus,  and 
became  district  passenger  agent  for 
the  C.N.R.  in  Alberta.  This  Joseph 
has  one  son  who  graduated  from  Ed¬ 
monton  University  in  1989  in  engin¬ 
eering.  Margaret  and  Nellie  died  in 
1942  and  1947.  But  we  return  to  the 
village  of  Drum  and  to  the  direct  line 
of  descent  of  Elizabeth  Madill.  Drum 
is  a  pleasant  little  village  at  the  foot 
of  which  are  five  small  lakes,  and  is 
the  centre  of  a  good  agricultural  area. 
The  farms  and  buildings  are  in  good 
condition  and  the  region  is  undoubt- 
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edly,  one  of  the  better  parts  of  Ire¬ 
land.  The  people  of  Drum  are  chiefly 
Protestant.  Monaghan  is  one  of  the 
few  counties  of  the  Irish  Free  State 
where  the  Protestants  are  numerous 
enough  for  political  influence.  The 
market-town  is  Cootehill,  four  miles 
away,  and  mostly  Roman  Catholic, 
though  with  a  fair  Protestant  element. 
Drum  has  two  churches,  the  Church 
of  Ireland  (like  the  Anglican),  and 
the  Presbyterian,  which  the  Madills 
attended. 

We  visited  Drum  in  1932,  succeed¬ 
ed  in  finding  Adam  and  establishing 
relationship.  He  had  just  lost  his> 
wife;  he  had  two  daughters,  Mar¬ 
garet  and  Elizabeth.  Margaret  had 
married  John  Anderson;  he  had  died 
and  left  her  with  three  children: 
Stewart,  Aileen  and  Fred.  Her  sis¬ 
ter  had  married  George  Hall,  of  the 
farm  called  Lattycopple,  about  four 
miles  from  Drum,  and  had  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  Ivy.  It  was  at  Lattycopple  that 
we  saw  Adam  in  1932  and  identified 
ourselves  as  distant  cousins.  He  was 
a  strong  Orangeman  and  a  Black 
Knight,  and  his  sash  and  symbols  re¬ 
mained  in  the  Anderson  parlor.  Mar¬ 
garet  was  managing  a  store.  After 
Adam’s  death,  George  Hall  took  over 
the  Madill  farm,  as  well  as  his  own. 
A  cousin,  Joseph  Madill,  had  a  farm 
out  of  Drum  and  was  the  only  bearer 
of  the  name  in  the  region  at  the  time 
of  our  stay.  John  Anderson  had  at¬ 
tended  the  Church  of  Ireland  and 
Margaret  continued  there  after  his 
death.  The  Presbyterian  Church  is  a 
quarter-mile  out  of  Drum;  it  is  served 
by  the  minister  of  Cootehill.  We  were 
most  hospitably  received  and  have  a 
pleasant  memory  of  our  visit  to  the 
Madills  of  Drum. 

John  Madill,  iborn  in  1813,  emigrat¬ 
ed  to  Canada  in  the  1830’s  and  settled 
in  Clarke  Township,  north  of  Newton- 
ville,  Durham  County.  He  took  a  farm 
which  is  to  be  reached  by  a  journey 
3%  miles  north  of  Newtonville,  1 
east  to  Shiloh  Church,  and  half  a 
mile  north  from  that.  John  did  some 
business  with  Newcastle,  but  for  a 
principal  market  town  preferred  Port 
Hope,  14  miles  away.  John  was  a 
member  of  the  Orange  Order,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  lodge  of  Port  Hope.  Like 
most  of  the  brethren  in  1837,  he  was 
a  strong  opponent  of  William  Lyon 
Mackenzie.  When  the  men  of  Clarke 
heard  that  Mackenzie  was  in  revolt 
in  December,  1837,  a  thousand  of  them 
marched  to  Toronto  to  help  the  govern¬ 
ment  put  him  down,  and  prominent 
among  the  thousand  was  John  Madill. 
At  one  halt  he  got  up  on  a  stone  and 
delivered  an  exhortation  to  his  friends 


to  suppress  the  rebels.  The  speech  so 
impressed  the  officer  in  command  that 
he  gave  John  one  of  the  two  pistols 
which  formed  the  armament  of  the 
company.  When  they  reached  Toron¬ 
to,  they  found  that  Mackenzie  had 
been  satisfactorily  suppressed,  and 
they  returned  to  their  homes.  But 
John  Madill  went  with  a  band  of  200 
to  join  the  Loyalist  force  under  Allan 
Macnab,  guarding  the  Niagara  fron¬ 
tier.  Here  he  served  six  months,  by 
which  time  the  danger  seemed  over, 
and  he  was  discharged.  Back  in 
Clarke  Township,  he  married  Jane 
Johnston,  1819-1900,  sister  of  John 
and  Robert  Johnston,  who  had  farms 
on  the  lake  shore  road.  He  died  in 
1893  and  was  buried  in  Newtonville 
cemetery,  to  which  his  wife  followed 
him. 

They  had  a  family  of  six  girls  and 
one  boy.  (1)  Anne,  horn  1839,  died 
in  1857,  of  intestinal  “flu”  and  was 
buried  in  Newtonville  cemetery.  (2) 
Eleanor,  married  James  Armour  of 
Clarke  and  had  one  son,  James  Cal¬ 
vin  Armor.  After  her  husband’s  death 
she  went  to  Michigan  and  married  a 
Richard  Bennett,  husband  of  a  de¬ 
ceased  sister  Rachel.  There  was  no 
family  of  this  second  marriage.  (3) 
Margaret,  married  John  Henry  of  the 
sixth  line  of  Clarke.  They  moved  to 
Wawota,  Manitoba,  and  died  there; 
they  were  parents  of  Nathaniel,  Ellie 
who  died  young,  and  Maggie  who  be¬ 
came  Mrs.  J.  Kerr.  (4)  Elizabeth, 
born  October  16,  1845,  married  James 
Hillen,  January  1,  1866,  the  clergyman 
being  the  Reverend  Mullen  of  Newton¬ 
ville.  She  died  December  17,  1935. 
(5)  John,  the  only  son,  born  July  12, 
1847.  The  date  fitted  the  family  tra¬ 
ditions  well,  and  at  the  age  of  two 
John  had  learnt  this  ditty: 

John  Madill  from  Cootehill, 

An  Irishman  and  an  Orangeman, 

And  a  sprig  from  old  King  Willie 

Who  crossed  the  Boyne. 

The  Orange  upbringing,  however, 
did  not  hold  him  in  Canada.  He  left 
Clarke  at  the  age  of  17,  went  to  Michi¬ 
gan,  tried  lumbering,  mill  work,  the 
police  force  of  Bay  City,  and  finally 
bought  a  farm  in  Merritt  Township  in 
1874.  He  cleared  it  and  built  a 
house,  which  his  sister,  Rachel,  kept 
for  him  until  in  1883  he  married  El¬ 
len  Dixon,  after  which  event  Rachel 
married  Richard  Bennett.  John  had  a 
family  of  seven,  who  have  many  des¬ 
cendants  by  this  time.  (6)  Rachel, 
the  Mrs.  Richard  Bennett  just  men¬ 
tioned,  who  died  1887,  leaving  one 
child,  Effie,  who  became  Mrs.  Rach- 
witz  and  has  four  children.  (7)  Mary 
Eliza,  who  married  John  Sharpe,  of 
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Clarke.  They  moved  to  Singhampton, 
near  Collingwood,  and  had  a  family  of 
three:  Hilliard,  who  died  single,  Dilla 
who  married  Thomas  Dyer,  and  Bea¬ 
trice  for  some  time  a  graduate  nurse 
in  Mineola,  Long  Island.  It  will  be 
seen  that  Michigan  attracted  three  of 
John  Madill’s  family  and'  holds  most 
of  the  present  Madills  of  this  branch. 
They  have,  of  course,  become  well 
Americanized.  Our  interest  lies  es¬ 
pecially  in  Elizabeth,  No.  4  above, 
who  married  James  Hillen. 

James  Hillen  was  a  son  of  John, 
who  came  to  Canada  about  1830  like 
the  Madills  and  settled  also  in  Clarke 
Township.  John  took  with  him  a  sis¬ 
ter,  Martha,  who  married  a  Mr.  Hen¬ 
ry.  When  he  died  in  1880  a  notice 
appeared  in  the  Presbyterian  Record, 
and  presently  a  letter  came  to  Clarke 
addressed  to  the  relatives  of  the  late 
John  Hillen,  from  Mrs.  Stirrett,  of 
Plympton,  near  Sarnia.  She  was  a 
niece  of  John,  but  had  lost  all  trace 
of  him  until  the  notice  appeared  in 
the  Record.  Contact  was  establish¬ 
ed  in  this  way  and  James  and  his 
wife  went  from  McKillop  to  see  the 
Stirretts.  Her  sons,  Joe  and  Archie, 
returned  the  visit  about  Easter,  1887. 
Archie  went  to  Vancouver,  died  there 
still  young,  and  his  wife  fretted  her¬ 
self  to  death  after  him.  Joe  is  also 
dead,  but  a  grandson  of  Mrs.  Stir¬ 
rett  has  a  large  store  in  Sarnia  at 
the  present.  The  Henrys  had  four 
or  five  of  a  family,  who  all  settled  on 
the  sixth  line  of  Clarke,  where  their 
descendants  still  live.  One  of  them 
had  a  store  in  Orono  and  committed 
suicide  in  the  1930’s. 

John  Hillen  was  born  in  1784.  On 
the  boat  coming  to  Canada  he  met 
Elizabeth  Dunkin  (1801-78),  and  the 
two  were  soon  married.  They  bought 
a  farm  from  a  man  named  McMahon 
on  the  sixth  line  of  Clarke,  which  ov¬ 
erlooks  the  Village  of  Kendal,  to  the 
northwest,  and  has  a  fine  view  to  the 
north.  They  had  a  family  of  eight. 
(1)  Marthg,  married  John  Cochrane. 
They  lived  near  Mitchell  for  a  time, 
then  moved  to  Iowa,  leaving  one 
daughter,  Mary  Robina,  who  prefer¬ 
red  to  remain  with  her  grandparents. 
She  became  Mrs.  Andrew  Sharpe,  and 
had  a  family  of  six,  one  boy  and  five 
girls.  The  boy  is  Orme,  who  is  mar¬ 
ried  and  has  a  family  of  three.  The 
girls  are  Ella,  who  is  in  the  Regis¬ 
trar’s  Office,  University  of  Toronto; 
Irene,  a  nurse  in  New  York;  Isa,  who 
married  Daniel  MacKenzie,  has  four 
or  five  of  a  family  and  lives  in  Al¬ 
berta;  Hazel,  who  married  Norbal 
Kyle,  banker  at  present  in  Blyth,  and 
has  a  family  of  three;  Edra,  who  was 


blind  in  her  early  twenties  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  a  tumor  in  the  head,  and  is 
now  living  with  Ella  and  their  mother 
in  Toronto.  Of  other  Cochranes,  there 
were  five.  Robert,  living  at  Mitchell, 
was  kicked  on  the  head  by  a  horse 
and  seriously  injured;  he  wore  a  sil¬ 
ver  dollar  on  his  skull  for  a  plate, 
but  suffered  a  good  deal  and  died  on 
the  operating  table.  Contact  with  the 
Cochranes  in  Iowa  has  long  been  lost. 
(2)  John  married  Margaret  Nay,  liv¬ 
ed  by  turns  at  Mitchell,  Detroit,  on 
a  farm  near  Leskard  in  Durham  Coun¬ 
ty  and  died  in  Detroit;  had  five  chil¬ 
dren  of  whom  we  notice  only  John, 
who  did  well  in  the  real  estate  busi¬ 
ness  in  Detroit.  (3)  Samuel,  married 
Mrs.  Rutledge,  of  Mitchell,  a  widow 
with  four  children,  to  whom  they 
added  three  more.  (4)  James,  the 
object  of  our  special  interest,  who 
married  Elizabeth  Madill  and  lived  in 
McKillop.  (5)  Alexander,  married 
Mary  Ann  Watson  of  Mitchell,  lived 
in  Clinton  and  had  a  large  family. 
Three  sons  went  to  Detroit  and  Chi¬ 
cago;  of  the  daughters,  Mary  Jane 
became  Mrs.  Hoflich,  of  Kitchener, 
with  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  Eliza¬ 
beth  became  Mrs.  John  Walker  of 
Clinton,  with  one  boy;  Ann  became 
Mrs.  James  Walker  of  Goderich,  with 
a  daughter;  Margaret  went  to  Alber¬ 
ta,  married  and  has  a  family.  (6) 
Eliza  Jane,  married  William  Johnston 
of  Clarke,  lived  in  Stanley  Township 
for  a  time  and  moved  to  Dakota,  had 
a  family  of  four,  one  of  whom  was 
killed  by  lightning  while  he  was  on 
horseback.  (7)  William,  married 
Eliza  Ann  Johnston,  sister  of  the  Wil¬ 
liam  above,  lived  on  the  sixth  line  of 
Clarke  opposite  the  father’s  farm,  no 
family.  (8)  Robert,  who  was  to  have 
the  farm  but  lost  his  leg  in  a  horse¬ 
power.  He  tried  a  store  in  Kendal 
with  a  partner  and  failed;  went  to 
the  States  and  finally  to  Alberta, 
where  he  bought  a  ranch  near  High 
River  and  died  about  1900.  He  had 
married  and  had  at  least  one  daugh¬ 
ter. 

John  Hillen,  son  of  John  the  No.  2 
of  our  list,  deserved  notice  by  reason 
of  his  frequent  exchange  of  visits 
with  the  Hillen  and  Kerr  families  of 
McKillop  and  Seaforth.  He  was  born 
in  Darlington  Township,  back  of  Ty¬ 
rone,  in  1863;  went  with  his  father 
to  farms  near  Leskard,  Mitchell,  Clin¬ 
ton,  Leskard  again  after  a  venture  in 
Detroit.  In  1886  John  went  back  to 
Detroit,  worked  for  the  horse  street 
car  company,  got  into  a  livery,  and 
married  Mrs.  Louella  Gray.  He  gave 
up  the  livery  in  good  time  and  went 
into  the  real  estate  business.  He  is 
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the  only  man  of  the  families  within 
our  view  who  “made  money.’’  He  died 
in  1943,  and  the  widow  in  1945. 

James  Hillen,  fourth  of  the  above 
list,  married  Elizabeth  Madill  on  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1866,  as  has  been  stated.  Her 
most  vivid  recollection  of  her  girl¬ 
hood  was  of  a  walk  to  Port  Hope  in 
1860,  undertaken  by  herself  and  one 
of  her  sisters,  fourteen  miles,  to  see 
Edward  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Fortu¬ 
nately  they  had  relatives  in  that 
town  who  drove  them  back.  For  al¬ 
most  two  years  after  the  marriage 
the  bride  and  groom  lived  on  the 
farm  with  James’  parents.  Elizabeth 
was  just  learning  to  bake  bread  and 
not  sure  of  herself  in  the  art,  and  on 
one  occasion,  thinking  the  dough  bad¬ 
ly  mixed,  she  threw  it  down  into  the 
gully  behind  the  house  and  tried 
again.  Here  the  first  child  was  born, 
Martha  Jane,  October  18,  1866.  But 
the  young  couple  could  not  expect  to 
inherit  the  farm.  John  Hillen  had 
arranged  that  his  youngest  son,  Rob¬ 
ert,  should  have  it  and  the  others 
should  look  out  for  themselves.  Rob¬ 
ert,  however,  lost  his  leg  and  was 
unable  to  take  over  the  farm,  which 
was  sold  and  is  at  present  owned  by 
John  Stewart.  The  family  visited  it 
in  1931  and  much  appreciated  the  fine 
views  from  the  rolling  hills  of  Clarke. 
Mr.  Stewart  received  us  in  kindly 
fashion  and  showed  us  what  we  want¬ 
ed  to  see.  There  was  still  a  crab 
apple  tree  surviving  from  the  Hil- 
lens’  time  and  in  the  barn  was  the 
weaver’s  beam  used  by  John  Hillen. 
After  the  sale,  John  and  his  wife  re¬ 
tired  to  Newtonville  and  lived  in  a 
small  frame  house  near  the  main  cor¬ 
ner,  where  their  grandchildren  came 
to  visit  them.  He  died  in  1880  and  is 
buried  in  Newtonville  cemetery. 

James  sought  a  farm  for  himself 
and  his  family  in  McKillop  Township, 
and  bought  one  from  a  man  named 
George  Low,  in  1867,  for  $900.  It  was 
composed  of  the  two  front  halves  of 
lots  15  and  16,  concession  11,  and 
later  James  bought  the  back  half  of 
lot  16,  making  a  total  of  150  acres  in 
his  property.  Vvlien  he  came  to  it 
there  was  a  log  house  and  a  little 
clearing  had  been  done,  four  or  five 
acres.  He  brought  his  family  from 
Clarke  in  the  fall  of  1867.  His  wife 
and  daughter  arrived  by  train  to  Mit¬ 
chell;  James  met  them  there  and 
took  them  to  his  farm  in  a  wagon 
through  pouring  rain  amid  many  pro¬ 
tests  from  the  baby.  He  finished  the 
clearing  of  his  lots  and  sold  the  logs 
in  Seaforth.  He  was  able  to  replace 
the  log  barn  by  the  present  one  in 
1877,  to  build  a  new  brick  house  in 


1886  and  to  plant  a  new  orchard  to 
the  south  of  it.  His  farm  was  to 
some  extent  reduced  in  value  by  a 
sandy  ridge  which  made  a  fine  play¬ 
ground  for  the  boys  and  girls  in  win¬ 
ter,  but  was  of  use  only  for  pasture, 
and  by  a  swamp  to  the  north  of  the 
ridge.  The  swamp,  however,  was 
drained  and  proved  good  soil.  James 
made  a  good  living  out  of  the  land 
and  was  a  successful  farmer.  He  was 
an  ardent  member  of  Cavan  Church, 
Winthrop,  and  was  Elder  of  it  for 
fifty  years.  He  was  elected  to  the 
township  council  in  1878,  but  not  re¬ 
elected,  and  this  event  terminated  his 
aspirations  for  public  office.  He  was 
a  strong  Conservative  and  sympathiz¬ 
ed  with  the  Orange  Order,  although 
he  was  never  a  member  of  it,  and  he 
took  the  Mail  as  his  newspaper,  add¬ 
ing  the  Sentinel  on  occasion.  He  was 
of  slight  build,  and  in  later  days  wore 
a  moustache  and  a  beard.  There  was 
much  of  the  Irish  in  him,  even  to  a 
trick  of  saying  “watther”  and  “yis, 
sorr.” 

He  gave  over  the  farm  to  his  so^, 
Calvin,  in  1903  and  bought  a  small 
house  and  acre  of  land  2Vz  miles 
north  of  Seaforth  on  the  gravel  road, 
just  to  the  west  of  the  bridge  over 
the  river.  He  raised  vegetables  and 
oats  for  the  horse,  and  kept  a  cow 
and  chickens.  For  two  or  three  years 
he  drove  a  wagon  for  the  creamery, 
collecting  milk  and  cream  from  the 
farmers,  bnt  he  soon  found  this  too 
much  for  him.  His  home  was  the 
half-way  house  ard  place  of  call  for 
the  relatives  on  their  way  to  school 
or  town,  and  he  had  many  friends. 
He  and  his  wife  celebrated  their 
golden  wedding  in  1916  and  their 
diamond  one  in  1926.  The  year  of  his 
birth  was  not  certainly  known,  but  is 
thought  to  have  been  ten  years  before 
that  of  his  wife,  or  1835,  which  made 
him  91  in  1926.  His  intelligence  and 
his  memory  were  hardly  impaired,  al¬ 
though  his  physical  powers  were  no 
longer  what  they  had  been.  Yet  he 
was  able  to  go  about  and  to  welcome 
visitors  He  passed  away  peacefully  in 
his  sleep  within  a  month  of  the 
diamond  wedding,  January,  1926,  and 
was  buried  in  Maitlandbank  Ceme¬ 
tery.  His  widow  sold  the  small  house 
and  lot  and  lived  principally  with  her 
son,  Calvin.  At  the  age  of  83  she  fell 
ill  with  pneumonia  while  at  her 
daughter  Martha’s  house,  but  had 
strength  enough  to  survive  it.  In  her 
later  years  her  memory  failed  her 
badly,  and  she  could  barely  recognize 
even  her  son  and  daughters.  She  pass¬ 
ed  away  peacefully  also  in  her  90th 
year,  in  December,  1&35. 
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James  Hillen  and  his  wife  had  a 
family  of  four  daughters  and  two 
sons,  Martha  Jane,  1866;  Ellie  Selina, 
1869;  Lucy  Lorena,  1867;  Elizabeth 
Mad  ill,  1873;  Calvin  Arthur,  1875; 
James  Albert,  1883.  Martha  Jane  we 
postpone  for  the  moment.  Ellie  mar¬ 
ried  James  Dorrance  and  had  one  son, 
Harvey.  The  young  mother  died  of  a 
decline  in  19<00  at  the  age  of  31.  Har¬ 
vey  fended  for  himself  at  an  early 
date.  While  leading  a  horse  from  a 
buggy,  he  was  dragged  out  and  had  a 
leg  broken.  The  painful  experience 
left  him  with  a  slight  limp,  but  has 
been  no  handicap  to  his  activities.  He 
wTent  west  to  relatives  in  Saskatche¬ 
wan  for  a  time,  then  returned  to  Mc- 
Killop  in  1913  and  worked  with  con¬ 
tractors  for  a  year.  When  the  war 
broke  out,  he  promptly  enlisted  in 
the  First  Battalion.  He  had  an  excel¬ 
lent  war  record,  was  wounded  twice, 
became  intelligence  officer  of  his  un¬ 
it,  won  the  Military  Medal  and  the 
Military  Cross.  After  the  war,  he 
took  a  quarter-section  of  land  in  the 
Carragana  area  of  Saskatchewan, 
married  'Nina  Copeman,  who  had  been 
a  war  nurse,  and  has  a  daughter, 
Patricia.  He  became  an  active  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Liberal  party  of  Saskatche¬ 
wan  and  was  an  M.L.A.  1934-38.  In 
the  latter  year  he  lost  the  seat  to  a 
C.C.F.  candidate,  and  returned  to  his 
'farm.  Later  he  had  a  Government 
post,  and  lived  in  Saskatoon.  He  was 
in  uniform  again,  1940-45,  and  served 
in  Canada.  Patricia  was  in  the  Wo¬ 
men’s  Division  of  the  R.C.A.F. 

Lucy  married  Robert  Archibald,  of 
the  13th  concession,  McKillop,  two 
miles  west  of  Leadbury.  They  had 
one  daughter,  Ellie,  who  took  a  busi¬ 
ness  course,  worked  in  several  offices 
in  Toronto,  including  that  of  the  Mac- 
lean  Publishing  Company,  and  be¬ 
came  a  dictaphone  operator.  She 
married  Charles  Else,  of  Toronto,  a 
young  Englishman.  But  she  was  not 
strong,  contracted  tuberculosis  and 
died  in  the  Toronto  General  Hospital 
in  1931,  after  a  period  in  the  Graven- 
hurst  Sanatarium.  Her  father  and 
mother  had  sold  the  farm  in  1918  and 
moved  to  Seaforth.  The  father  died 
in  1945,  the  mother  1948,  after  a  long 
illness  caused  by  a  stroke. 

Elizabeth  Hillen  went  to  Seaforth 
High  School,  taught  in  Collingwood, 
Lucan  and  Niagara  Falls,  and  mar¬ 
ried  James  Morrison,  of  her  home 
concession.  She  was  a  well-informed 
and  intelligent  woman.  Unfortunately 
she  suffered  a  paralytic  strike  about 
1932  and  had  difficulties  in  talking 
and  going  about,  which  increased 
from  year  to  year.  In  1937  she  suc¬ 


cumbed  at  the  age  of  64. 

Calvin  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
possession  of  the  home  farm.  In  1903 
he  married  Margaret  Davidson,  neigh¬ 
bor  of  a  daughter,  and  they  have  a 
family  of  two  daughters  and  two  sons. 
Bessie,  the  eldest,  went  to  Seaforth 
Collegiate,  to  Stratford  Normal  and 
taught  in  various  schools  in  Huron 
County  until  1938.  In  that  year  she 
married  Kenneth  Cowan,  of  Blyth, 
and  went  with  him  to  Christian  Is¬ 
land,  where  he  was  in  the  service  of 
the  United  Church  to  the  Indians.  At 
present  he  teaches  in  Midland.  They 
have  three  daughters;  Stanley  married 
Jessie  Dennis  and  has  two  daughters. 
Edith  is  a  nurse  in  Seaforth;  Har¬ 
vey,  the  youngest,  went  to  Sea¬ 
forth  Collegiate  and  had  a  successful 
school  career.  He  went  to  Stratford 
Normal  and  taught  school  until  the 
summer  of  1938.  In  the  fall  of  that 
year  he  went  to  Western  University, 
London.  He  graduated  in  due  time 
and  is  teaching  in  Kingston. 

James  Albert  Hillen,  the  youngest 
child  of  James  and  Elizabeth  Hillen, 
was  known  familiarly  as  Bert.  He 
went  to  Seaforth  Collegiate  and  to 
Normal,  taught  school  for  a  time,  es¬ 
pecially  near  Cromarty,  and  after 
some  years  became  a  commercial 
traveller.  But  he  was  never  strong, 
and  he  contracted  tuberculosis  and 
came  home  to  the  house  2  y2  miles 
north  of  Seaforth.  His  illness  was  of 
the  painful  and  protracted  kind,  and 
he  was  in  bed  for  a  year  until  he 
passed  away  in  1912. 

Martha  Jane  Hillen  was  born  Octo¬ 
ber  18,  1866,  as  we  have  said,  and 
came  to  McKillop  with  her  mother  a 
year  later.  As  she  grew  up,  she  took 
part  in  the  community  life  of  Win- 
throp,  in  the  church  and  the  temper¬ 
ance  lodge,  and  on  occasion  made  ad¬ 
dresses  or  recitations.  She  attended 
No.  6  School  and  did  so  well  that  at 
Christmas,  1881,  she  was  the  first  in 
the  entrance  examinations  for  Sea¬ 
forth  High  School.  She  went  to  that 
institution  during  1882  and  half  of 
1883.  The  fall  of  1883  she  spent  in 
the  Model  School  at  Clinton  and  ob¬ 
tained  a  temporary  teacher’s  certifi¬ 
cate.  She  secured  a  position  in  Wal¬ 
ton  school  and  taught  there  until  the 
autumn  of  1886,  boarding  at  the  Neals’ 
who  had  the  post  office  and  the  larg¬ 
est  store  in  the  village.  She  was  the 
second  teacher,  the  principal  being 
Mr.  Daniel  Johnston,  brother  of  the 
later  Mrs.  Peter  Kerr.  In  January, 
1887,  she  went  to  the  Normal  School 
in  Toronto  and  in  six  months  obtain¬ 
ed  her  permanent  teacher’s  certifi¬ 
cate.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  she 


visited  the  relatives  in  Clarke  Town¬ 
ship  and  at  the  beginning  of  1888  she 
returned  to  Walton  as  principal.  She 
taught  there  until  the  beginning  of 
1890.  Then  a  reorganization  of  the 
schools  around  Winthrop  was  effect¬ 
ed;  the  school  in  that  village  was  re¬ 
duced  from  two  rooms  to  one  and 
Miss  Hillen  became  its  teacher.  She 
boarded  at  the  Murchie’s,  who  kept 
the  post  office,  and  at  J.  R.  Goven- 
lock’s,  who  had  succeeded  his  father, 


Andrew,  as  magnate  of  Winthrop. 
Here  James  Kerr  made  her  acquaint¬ 
ance;  a  courtship  followed  and  a  mar¬ 
riage,  October  18,  1893.  After  a  short 
honeymoon  at  Niagara  Palls  and 
Buffalo,  the  bride  and  groom  return¬ 
ed  to  Elmgrove  Farm  and  became  its 
managers.  The  mother-in-law  retired 
to  the  parlor  suite  of  rooms  and  Mary 
Jane  Kerr  kept  house  for  her  brother, 
Peter,  on  lot  24,  until  he  too  was 
married,  to  Kate  Johnston  in  1898. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

James  Kerr  1865-1938,  and  His  Brothers  and  Sisters 


fN  1893  James  Kerr  the  younger  had 
had  ten  years’  experience  of  operat¬ 
ing  the  farm  and  was  well  quali¬ 
fied  for  it.  He  continued  the  methods 
of  his  father,  save  that  he  did  not 
keep  sheep,  and  he  relied  for  cash 
on  wheat,  barley,  apples  and  the  live¬ 
stock,  cattle  and  pigs.  For  conserva¬ 
tion  of  the  soil,  he  used  the  natural 
fertilizer  and  rotation  of  crops.  On 
occasion  he  experimented  with  spring 
wheat  or  beans,  but  generally  kept  to 
the  proved  policies.  He  did  not  use 
the  facilities  of  the  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  at  Guelph  or  the  advice  of  the 
district  representatives  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture;  he  did  not  make 
analyses  of  soil  or  follow  the  re¬ 
searches  in  husbandry.  In  his  time 
there  was  probably  no  great  need  of 
change  in  methods,  as  the  original 
fertility  of  the  soil  persisted.  He  paid1 
careful  attention  to  the  crops  and  the 
property,  rigorously  kept  down  the 
weeds,  maintained  the  fences  and  the 
drains.  In  only  one  way  did  he  slack¬ 
en  in  his  care;  he  took  a  mere  slight 
interest  in  the  flower  gardens  and  in 
his  last  years  on  the  farm  permitted 
them  to  grow  over  in  grass,  to  save 
labor.  Apart  from  this,  the  farm  re¬ 
tained  its  trimness  under  his  man¬ 
agement. 

He  showed  his  bent  by  developing 
the  mechanical  equipment  of  the 
farm.  In  189£  he  drilled  the  barn¬ 
yard  well  anew,  carrying  it  down 
from  37  feet  to  187.  At  this  depth 
the  drillers  struck  mineral  water 
which  was  not  attractive  for  house¬ 
hold  use,  but  sufficed  for  the  animals. 
About  1907  he  bought  a  gasoline  en¬ 
gine  and  built  a  shed  for  it  in  the 
barnyard.  He  wanted  it  chiefly  to 
pump  water  for  the  stock  and  for  the 
purpose  built  a  waterworks  system, 
which  was  successful  save  for  minor 
interruptions  by  frost  in  the  winter. 
He  used  the  engine  also  for  such  jobs 
as  crushing  oats.  He  cemented  the 
stable  floors  and  notably  improved 
them.  From  time  to  time  he  consid¬ 
ered  the  installation  of  a  litter  car¬ 
rier,  but  refrained,  and  though  know¬ 
ing  well  the  use  of  slings  for  unload¬ 
ing  sheaves,  did  not  think  enough  of 
them  to  purchase  a  set.  Had  tractors 
been  as  good  and  cheap  in  his  day  as 
twenty  years  later,  he  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  had  one.  For  years  he  toy¬ 


ed  with  the  thought  of  owning  a  steam 
threshing  engine,  but  did  no  more 
about  it.  He  did  not  fail  to  obtain  a 
cream  separator  when  these  machines 
became  popular. 

The  new  public  services  found  a 
ready  welcome  in  his  time.  He  had 
a  daily  mail  delivery  from  the  stage 
which  ran  between  Seaforth  and 
Brussels  and  back  every  week-day. 
When  the  rural  free  delivery  arrived, 
he  took  that  instead.  He  was  active 
in  the  formation  of  a  telephone  com- 
any  in  the  township  about  1910,  and 
had  an  instrument  in  the  house.  He 
did  not  get  an  automobile  in  this 
period,  considering  that  they  were 
toys  for  rich  men  and  would  never  be 
for  farmers.  He  had  a  well-equipped 
workshop  and  took  especial  pleasure 
in  his  collection  of  tools.  He  was.  at 
his  happiest  doing  carpentry  or  re¬ 
pairing  a  machine,  and  made  some 
money  at  it,  by  setting  up  binders  and 
other  machines  and  putting  them 
right  when  they  went  wrong.  But  he 
never  looked  on  the  farm  with  the 
pride  and  joy  of  his  father.  The  hard 
labor  of  the  summer  and  the  cold  of 
the  winter  distressed  him,  and  he 
thought  of  farming  only  as  a  rather 
distasteful  way  of  earning  a  living. 
He  listened  readily  to  would-be  buy¬ 
ers,  and  in  1918,  at  the  height  of  war 
prices,  he  sold  the  farm  to  Angus 
More,  a  Scotsman,  who  had  worked 
as  a  mason  in  Pittsburg,  but  was  anx¬ 
ious  to  acquire  property  in  Canada. 
The  price  was  $7,300.  James  prompt¬ 
ly  went  to  Seaforth  with  his  wife  and 
family,  at  that  time  the  two  younger 
sons.  He  bought  a  house  of  cement 
blocks  at  the  junction  of  Centre  St. 
and  Hospital  St.,  and  here  on  April  1, 
1918,  he  took  up  his  new  abode. 

He  was  now  free  to  devote  his  full 
attention  to  mechanics.  He  became 
agent  for  the  International  Harvester 
Company  and  took  an  office  and  ware¬ 
house  in  an  old  frame  building  diag¬ 
onally  opposite  the  Dick  Hotel  on 
Lower  Main  St.  Here  he  kept  a  few 
complete  machines,  hut  principally 
parts  for  purposes  of  repair,  and  twice 
he  tried  a  partner,  but  finally  prefer¬ 
red  to  manage  by  himself.  He  was 
very  busy  in  July  and  August  repair¬ 
ing  binders,  mowers,  loaders,  or  al¬ 
most  any  sort  of  agricultural  imple¬ 
ment.  From  time  to  time  he  would 
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sell  a  machine,  but  this  was  only  a 
minor  part  of  his  business.  The  com¬ 
pany  required  pay  every  month  for 
the  parts  which  it  sent  him,  but  he 
could  not  collect  from  his  customers 
in  the  same  way.  Most  of  them  paid, 
but  late,  being  farmers  and  often 
short  of  ready  money.  Much  of  the 
business  was  done  on  credit  and  led 
to  debts,  a  dozen  or  more  of  which 
were  outstanding  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  Occasionally  he  took  a  case 
to  the  town  magistrate  and  obtained 
an  order  for  distraint,  but  could  not 
dc  this  often  in  the  interest  of  good¬ 
will.  On  paper  the  agency  showed  a 
profit,  but  in  reality  it  merely  met 
the  year-to-year  expenses  of  house 
and  shop. 

Moreover,  the  management  of  fin¬ 
ance,  though  conservative  enough  for 
the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  first 
quarter  of  the  twentieth  century, 
proved  defective  in  some  respects.  On 
a  trip  to  the  West  in  1912  he  became 
interested  in  the  irrigation  develop¬ 
ment  at  Bassano,  Alberta.  He  bought 
town  lots  there  and  persuaded  friends 
in  McKillop  to  do  likewise.  The  af¬ 
fair  was  a  total  loss  and  the  lots  were 
given  up  in  the  end  to  save  taxes.  He 
bought  two  lots  in  Regina  also  at 
$1600,  paid  the  rapidly  increasing  tax¬ 
es  for  more  than  twenty  years  and 
finally  gave  them  up  too,  for  a  total 
loss  of  $3,000.  In  the  end  this  trip  to 
the  West  cost  the  family  between  four 
and  five  thousand  dollars.  He  lent 
rather  freely  to  friends  and  neighbors 
in  trouble  and  lost  some  hundreds  of 
dollars  in  this  way.  He  kept  clear  of 
the  speculation  in  mines  in  the  1920’s, 
but  bought  Beauharnois  and  Chile 
bonds  which  proved  partial  or  total 
losers.  With  so  many  losses,  the  to¬ 
tal  assets  stood  still,  being  no  more 
in  1938  than  in  1918.  He  helped  with 
the  education  of  his  children,  but  was 
repaid.  Toward  1928  he  felt  the  busi¬ 
ness  too  much  for  him  and  gave  it 
up.  Thereafter  he  confined  himself  to 
a  little  repair  work  and  to  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  debts. 

He  kept  the  house  m  repair  and 
improved  it  in  several  ways.  He  add¬ 
ed  a  veranda  in  front  and  converted 
it  into  a  sunroom;  he  built  a  porch  at 
the  back  and  put  new  shingles  on  the 
roof.  In  1931  he  installed  a  bathroom, 
during  most  of  the  work  himself.  In 
1921  he  built  a  barn  at  the  back  of 
the  lot  with  a  stall  for  the  horse  and 
a  loft  for  the  hay.  The  horse  soon 
disappeared,  being  of  more  trouble 
than  value  in  town,  and  the  stall  be¬ 
came  a  'workshop,  fitted  up  with  lov¬ 
ing  care.  The  rest  of  the  ground  floor 
served  as  a  garage  for  the  car.  He 


had  three  Ford  Model  T’s  in  all,  the 
first  acquired  in  1919.  He  did  a  deal 
of  repair  work  on  the  cars  and  ground 
the  valves  himself.  He  put  an  elec¬ 
tric-  light  system  in  the  garage;  he 
kept  a  fine  vegetable  garden  between 
the  house  and  garage  and  maintained 
an  excellent  appearance  of  house  and 
lot.  He  also  helped  build  his  son 
Howard’s  summer  cottage  on  Acton 
Island,  Muskoka. 

He  had  little  in  the  way  of  outside 
interests.  He  never  sought  public  of¬ 
fice,  joined  no  lodge  and  attempted 
nothing  of  the  sedater  sports  such  as 
golfing  or  bowling.  He  did,  however, 
devote  some  time  and  energy  to  church 
affairs.  He  was  born  and  bred  a 
Presbyterian,  attended  Duff’s  Church 
under  the  regimes  of  the  Reverends 
Peter  Musgrove  and  David  Carswell, 
and  acted  for  a  time  as  treasurer. 
When  he  moved  to  town  he  became 
a  member  of  Seaforth  Presbyterian 
Church,  whose  minister  at  that  time 
was  the  Reverened  F.  H.  Larkin.  He 
served  on  the  board  of  managers  for 
some  years  and  lent  the  church  $700 
on  a  mortgage.  But  he  was  never  an 
Elder,  although  pressed  to  accept  the 
office,  for  he  shrank  from  public  re¬ 
sponsibility.  When  the  union  with 
the  Methodist  and  Congregational 
Churches  was  first  mooted,  he  was  in¬ 
clined  to  favor  it  and  voted  to  that 
effect.  But  in  the  1920’s  his  attach¬ 
ment  to  Presbyterianism  had  the  up¬ 
per  hand  and  led  him  to  oppose  the 
union  when  it  was  brought  about  in 
1925  Seaforth  church  remained  Pres¬ 
byterian,  which  was  highly  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  him,  but  the  McKillop  church¬ 
es  “went  union,”  including  Duff’s.  For 
some  years  he  refused  opportunities 
to  go  back  to  Duff’s  for  a  visit,  but 
in  1937  he  was  ready  to  go  to  their 
anniversary  celebration  and  much  en¬ 
joyed  the  company  of  his  old  friends. 

He  took  his  recreation  chiefly  in 
trips.  While  on  the  farm  he  liked  to 
go  to  the  exhibition  at  Toronto  in  the 
fall.  He  could  see  the  machines  and 
enjoy  city  life  for  a  few  days.  After 
he  came  to  town  he  made  no  long 
journeys,  but  liked  to  visit  his  daugh¬ 
ter  and  sons.  H*  enjoyed  especially 
the  summers  at  Acton  Island  and 
found  the  air  of  Muskoka  invigorat¬ 
ing.  On  occasion  he  went  with  others 
of  the  family  to  Detroit  to  visit  John 
Hillen,  who  was  a  regular  summer 
visitor  at  Seaforth.  At  home  in  the 
summer  there  were  picnic  trips  to 
Goderich,  Bayfield  or  Grand  Bend,  all 
by  Lake  Huron,  or  to  London  on  busi¬ 
ness.  After  his  retirement  a  radio 
came  to  him  as  a  present  from  his 
family;  it  was  not  the  first  that  had 
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entered  the  house,  but  the  first  that 
proved  reliable.  He  enjoyed  it  much 
and  liked  the  news  broadcasts,  and 
for  lighter  vein,  Amos  and  Andy.  For 
music  he  always  preferred  the  old 
tunes  of  Scotland,  which  he  had 
learned  from  his  mother  in  his  youth,, 
or  those  of  the  “corn-huskers”  who 
reminded  him  of  the  barn  dances.  He 
read  some  current  magazines,  espec¬ 
ially  Maclean’s.  He  used  the  Seaforth 
Public  Library  a  good  deal,  taking 
out  novels  to  read.  He  would  on  oc¬ 
casion  spend  a  little  time  around 
town,  watching  the  horseshoe  pitch¬ 
ing,  or  sitting  in  the  blacksmith’s  shop 
or  seed  store  where  the  leisured  of 
Seaforth  would  gather  and  exchange 
gossip.  After  1930  his  interests  nar¬ 
rowed  and  centred  chiefly  on  visits  to 
his  children  and  grandchildren  and 
the  return  visits  which  they  paid  to 
Seaforth.  Christmas,  1936,  he  spent 
at  his  son,  Leslie’s  house  in  Toronto, 
and  there  every  member  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  was  present — three  sons  and  their 
wives,  one  daughter,  and  her  husband 
and  six  grandchildren. 

In  politics  he  was  like  his  father 
and  grandfather,  a  Liberal,  and  keen¬ 
ly  interested,  but  took  little  part  in 
the  work  of  the  party.  In  the  1930’s, 
however,  he  voted  for  Robert  McMil¬ 
lan,  the  Independent  Farmer  candi¬ 
date,  and  was  in  general  less  sure 
that  the  Liberal  party  held  a  mon¬ 
opoly  of  political  wisdom.  He  took 
the  Toronto  Globe  throughout  his  life 
and  when  it  became  the  Globe  and 
Mail,  he  continued  it,  although  not  too 
well  pleased  at  the  innovations,  like 
many  others.  For  some  years  he 
audited  books  for  the  local  fire  insur¬ 
ance  companies,  but  the  Hepburn 
Government  took  this  petty  job  away 
from  him  and  the  $25  a  year  which 
it  brought. 

On  one  occasion  his  car  took  him 
to  the  courts.  In  the  summer  of  1926 
he  was  driving  away  from  in  front  of 
his  office  and  was  turning  into  the 
road  when  a  car  from  Walkerton 
came  from  behind,  sideswiped  the 
Ford,  swerved  over  and  came  to  a 
stop  against  the  Dick  Hotel,  having 
crashed  through  the  Dick  pump  on 
the  way.  James  Kerr  took  his  car 
to  the  garage  and  had  it  repaired  for 
$4.00.  The  other  man  demanded  dam¬ 
ages  and  took  the  case  to  court.  It 
was  heard  in  Seaforth  in  November, 
Judge  Lewis  from  Goderich  presid¬ 
ing.  The  judge  listened  to  the  evi¬ 
dence  and  withheld  judgment.  After 
considerable  time,  R.  S.  Hays,  who 
was  the  defendant’s  lawyer,  asked  the 
judge  for  a  verdict.  The  judge  refus¬ 
ed  it  on  the  ground  that  the  parties 


were  about  equally  at  fault,  which 
was  no  doubt  correct.  The  (judge  died 
some  years  after  without  having  ren¬ 
dered  a  judgment,  and  nothing  could 
be  done,  as  the  amount  of  damages 
was  under  $100  and  not  subject  to  ap¬ 
peal.  The  cost  to  James  Kerr  was  five 
dollars  to  the  lawyer,  added  to  the 
four  above. 

Though  of  the  average  in  strength, 
he  was  never  a  robust  man.  After  the 
retirement  from  business,  he  had  a 
throat  cough,  but  this  disappeared  in 
the  air  of  Acton  Island  in  1932.  He 
was  reasonably  well  thereafter.  In 
February,  1936,  he  went  downtown 
one  afternoon  without  his  rubbers,  an 
unusual  piece  of  forgetfulness.  He  got 
the  mail,  went  into  a  store  where 
several  of  his  friends  were  sitting 
around,  and  said  nothing  but  was  ob¬ 
viously  unwell.  He  managed  to  reach 
home  and  was  compelled  to  go  to 
bed.  It  was  a  paralytic  stroke  which 
had  overtaken  him.  For  two  weeks  he 
was  in  a  precarious  condition,  but 
cared  for  by  Dr.  Ross  he  effected  a 
fair  recovery.  He  was  never  strong 
after  this  event,  and  did  little  work, 
not  even  cutting  the  lawn  in  the  sum¬ 
mer.  In  March,  1937,  he  worked  too 
long  over  the  car  one  day  in  the  cold 
and  went  to  bed  again,  but  only  for  a 
few  days.  He  took  care  to  have  his 
blood-pressure  tested  frequently  to 
ward  off  another  stroke  and  was  suc¬ 
cessful.  But  a  different  disease  over¬ 
took  him.  On  Easter  Sunday,  1938,  he 
attended  the  two  services  as  usual, 
and  that  night  he  complained  of  a 
slight  chill.  Next  morning  he  felt  well 
enough  to  drive  his  car  downtown.  In 
the  afternoon  he  went  to  Walton  with 
his  son,  Howard,  and  two  of  his 
grandchildren.  Returning,  he  felt 
chilled  again  and  went  to  bed.  His 
wife  called  the  doctor,  E.  A.  McMas- 
ter,  and  shortly  some  nurses.  The 
chill  was  obviously  serious,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  week  it  had  turn¬ 
ed  to  pneumonia.  For  a  week  he 
fought  a  gallant  battle  against  this 
disease.  He  coughed  violently  and 
was  unconscious  and  delirious  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  time,  murmuring  unin¬ 
telligible  words.  Once  his  wife  show¬ 
ed  him  a  picture  of  his  son,  Leslie. 
He  said  with  delight,  “Oh  brother, 
John,”  the  name  of  the  favorite  bro¬ 
ther  whose  death  some  years  before 
had  been  a  severe  blow.  He  was  get¬ 
ting  the  better  of  the  pneumonia  but 
the  strain  was  too  much  for  the  heart. 
This  took  a  weak  spell  on  Sunday, 
May  1.  It  recovered,  but  he  was  very 
low  and  on  Monday  morning,  May  2, 
was  weaker.  On  a  beautiful  spring 
afternoon  he  expired  about  2.30.  The 
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funeral  was  held  May  4  and  conduct¬ 
ed  by  the  Reverends  D.  Carswell  and 
F.  H.  Larkin,  to  whom  he  had  been 
much  attacked.  The  body  was  inter¬ 
red  in  the  family  plot  in  Maitlandbanki 
cemetery.  He  was  in  his  73rd  year. 
He  left  behind  him  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren — Ethel  Gertrude,  now  Mrs.  Jas. 
Partridge,  born  1894;  Wilfred  Bren- 
ton,  1896;  Howard  Hillen,  1900,  and 
James  Leslie,  1902.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Partridge  have  a  daughter,  Joan. 
Brenton  married  Ada  Brett,  of  Rose- 
mont,  has  two  girls  and  a  boy,  Janet, 
James,  Catherine.  Howard  married 
Beatrice  Larkin,  of  Seaforth,  has  a 
similar  family,  Esma,  Ian,  Betty.  Les¬ 
lie  married  Mary  Knowles  of  Toron¬ 
to,  has  a  boy,  Douglas,  and  a  girl, 
Heather.  The  families  are  at  present 
in  Toronto,  except  for  the  author,  who 
lives  at  Kenmore,  N.Y.,  north  of 
Buffalo. 

James  Kerr’s  Brothers  and  Sisters 

(1)  Janet,  born  August  4,  1853,  was 
the  oldest  child  of  the  family.  As  has 
been  stated,  she  married  Alex  Gard¬ 
iner  in  1880,  who  had  had  four  chil¬ 
dren  by  his  first  wife.  Alex  and  Janet 
lived  on  a  fine  farm  on  the  14th  con¬ 
cession,  not  far  from  Walton,  in 
which  they  did  most  of  their  business 
and  went  to  church.  In  1911  they 
sold  the  farm  and  retired  to  Walton, 
where  they  built  a  large  house.  Alex¬ 
ander  died  on  a  visit  to  the  West, 
in  Gleichen,  Alberta,  in  1923,  but  his 
body  was  brought  home  and  laid  in 
the  cemetery  between  Walton  and 
Brussels.  Janet  was  a  woman  of 
sterling  character  and  much  wisdom, 
a  zealous  church  worker.  She  retain¬ 
ed  the  Scottish  characteristics  of  her 
parents  better  than  any  of  her  bro¬ 
thers  and  sisters,  speaking  in  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  Scots  accent.  She  and  Alex 
had  four  children:  James  Kerr  Gard¬ 
iner,  1881-1915,  who  died  of  tubercul¬ 
osis,  unmarried;  John  Alexander  Gard¬ 
iner,  horn  1883,  who  went  to  the  medi¬ 
cal  school  of  the  University  of  Toron¬ 
to,  practised  in  Chicago,  is  now  a 
professor  on  the  medical  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  married 
Edith  Miles,  and  has  one  son,  Miles; 
Grace  Isabella,  born  1886,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Ernest  Scott,  has  six  children, 
and  lives  near  Elk  Point,  Alberta; 
Wilhelminada,  1894-1927,  who  went 
to  Seaforth  Collegiate,  became  a 
teacher  and  married  W.  K.  Graham 
of  the  staff  of  the  Bank  of  Nova  Sco¬ 
tia.  Ada  died  of  tuberculosis  in  1927. 
She  had  two  children,  John  Gardiner 
Graham,  born  1919,  who  lived  with  his 
father  at  Acton  and  attended  Western 
University,  London,  and  Margaret 
Jean,  born  1921,  who  grew  up  in  Chi¬ 


cago  with  Dr.  John  Gardiner. 

(2)  Alexander  Kerr,  born  Decem¬ 
ber  7,  1854,  was  the  first  boy  and 
gave  valuable  assistance  to  his  father 
in  the  work  of  the  farm.  He  joined 
the  Volunteers,  as  the  militia  was 
called,  but  it  is  not  known  how  long 
he  kept  his  name  on  the  rolls.  Early 
in  his  youth  he  became  dissatisfied 
with  the  prospect  of  inheriting  the 
farms,  and  cast  about  for  some  other 
means  of  making  a  living.  He  had  a 
mechanical  turn  and  devoted  his  at¬ 
tention  to  the  binders  which  were 
just  coming  into  use  with  the  farmers 
of  Canada.  He  repaired  binders  for 
the  people  of  McKillop,  and  varied 
this  occupation  by  a  trip  to  Kentucky 
to  purchase  blood  horses,  which  he 
brought  home  and  sold  to  the  neigh¬ 
bors. 

So  firm  was  his  intention  not  to 
take  over  the  farm  that  his  father’s 
will  made  provision  for  this  event. 
The  farms  were  to  go  to  Peter  and 
James,  and  Peter  was  to  pay  Alexan¬ 
der  $3,000  when  the  youngest,  Wil¬ 
liam,  should  come  of  age.  But  Alex¬ 
ander  might  borrow  the  money  at  any 
time  before  this  date,  if  he  should 
choose,  using  the  $1500  on  deposit  in 
Seaforth  banks.  It  does  not  appear 
that  he  borrowed  the  money,  howev¬ 
er;  he  waited  until  the  stipulated 
time  had  elapsed. 

After  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1883,  he  went  West  to  Manitoba,  and 
worked  at  Griswold,  near  Brandon. 
Next  year,  however,  be  returned  to 
McKillop  and  stayed  until  1886.  In 
that  year  he  went  back  to  Griswold 
and  worked  for  the  firm  of  A.  Harris 
&  Sons,  as  binder  expert  and  sales¬ 
man.  In  1889  he  moved  to  Miami  to 
buy  grain  and  operate  an  elevator  for 
the  Martin  &  Mitchell  Grain  Com¬ 
pany.  This  was  the  first  grain  eleva¬ 
tor  in  Miami  and  he  was  the  first 
grain  buyer  in  the  district.  He  found 
Miami  quite  to  his  taste,  did  well 
there,  and  bought  a  house.  In  1892 
he  married  Kate  Brown,  of  South 
Mountain,  Ontario,  and  next  year 
their  son,  James  Alexander,  was  born. 

He  tried  his  hand  at  a  number  of 
enterprises  in  and  about  Miami.  He 
and  a  Mr.  Ironside  built  an  elevator 
in  the  town  of  Roland,  fourteen  miles 
east  of  Miami.  He  managed  it  for 
some  years,  continuing  to  reside  at 
Miami,  but  presently  the  partners 
sold  the  elevator  and  Alexander  was 
rid  of  this  out-of-town  commitment. 
He  bought  a  farm  near  Miami  which 
he  rented  out  at  times  and  managed 
himself  at  other  times,  hiring  men 
for  the  necessary  labor.  He  started 
a  real  estate  and  insurance  office  in 
Miami,  and  this  was  his  principal  oc- 
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cupation  until  1909.  About  that  time 
he  took  the  Massey-Harris  implement 
agency,  for  farm  machinery  was  his 
first  and  last  love.  He  retained  the 
agency  until  1929,  and  for  some  time 
was,  in  years  of  service,  the  oldest 
agent  in  Manitoba.  In  1920  a  local 
creamery  company  went  on  the  rocks 
and  Alexander  took  the  plant  over 
and  operated  it  successfully  until  his 
death.  He  had  thus  a  good  range  of 
experience  in  industries  subsidiary  to 
farming,  and  in  farming  itself.  In 
1909  the  rural  municipality  of  Thomp¬ 
son  was  formed  and  he  became  the 
first  secretary-treasurer.  He  remain¬ 
ed  in  this  office  until  his  son  was  old 
enough  to  follow  him  into  it.  This 
experience  of  public  office  indicates 
that  he  had  the  trust  and  respect  of 
the  people  in  and  about  Miami. 

In  church  matters  he  remained  true 
to  the  family  tradition  and  was  a 
Presbyterian.  He  sang  in  the  choir 
of  the  church  in  Miami  and  was  long 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  board.  But 
he  found  it  hard  to  accept  the  Union 
of  1925,  and  after  that  event  he  ’ost 
much  of  his  interest  in  church  affairs. 

He  was,  in  the  modern  sense,  a 
joiner  such  as  his  father  had  never 
been.  He  belonged  to  the  Workmen, 
which  was  principally  an  insurance 
society,  but  dropped  it  before  long. 
He  had  joined  the  Masonic  Society  in 
'Seaforth  and  was  throughout  his  life 
an  enthusiastic  Mason.  He  was  a 
charter  member  of  the  Shiloh  Lodge 
at  Roland  and  of  the  Midlothian  Lodge 
at  Miami.  He  was  Master  of  the  lodge 
a  number  of  times  and  eventually  be¬ 
came  Past  District  Deputy  Grand 
Master.  Needless  to  say,  he  was  a 
Liberal  in  politics. 

He  was  a  good  man  for  the  com¬ 
munity,  anxious  to  help  in  sports  or 
other  enterprises,  but  the  only  active 
sport  in  which  he  indulged  was  curl¬ 
ing.  He  was  fond  of  animals  and  al¬ 
ways  had  a  dog.  Until  1912  he  kept 
horses,  but  in  that  year  he  purchased 
a  car  to  take  their  place,  and  main¬ 
tained  it  thereafter  in  first-class  con¬ 
dition,  like  a  true  lover  of  machines. 
In  his  later  life  he  found  gardening  a 
source  of  pleasure.  He  did  not  do  a 
great  deal  of  reading,  except  in  the 
Masonic  books  which  he  fully  mas¬ 
tered.  He  loved  music  and  encourag¬ 
ed  his  son  to  acquire  proficiency  in  a 
number  of  instruments.  He  visited 
the  East  in  1904,  1908  and  1917,  and 
took  his  wife  and  son  to  the  west 
coast  in  1904  and  1905. 

He  was  at  all  times  goodhearted 
and  generous,  and  made  loans  of 
some  hundreds  of  dollars  which  his 
family  had  to  write  off  after  his 


death.  He  could  not  see  a  man  in  dif¬ 
ficulties  without  doing  something  to 
help  if  it  was  in  his  power.  He  al¬ 
ways  had  a  cheery  word  for  every¬ 
one  around  town,  and  even  for  -the 
travellers  who  came  only  occasionally. 
He  passed  away  of  old  age  in  1930, 
at  seventy-five. 

His  son,  James  Alexander,  succeed¬ 
ed  him  in  the  municipal  office,  as  has 
been  said.  He  married  Dulce  Margar¬ 
et  Collins  in  1921.  They  have  two 
girls:  Ethel  Margaret,  1922,  and  Zella 
Jean,  1924.  Both  are  married — Mar¬ 
garet  is  Mrs.  Vernon  North,  and  Jean 
is  Mrs.  James  Murray.  Margaret  has 
two  children. 

(3)  Mary  Jane,  born  July  16,  1859, 
bore  much  of  the  burden  of  the  house¬ 
hold’s  work  from  her  teens,  helping 
with  the  other  children  and  gradual¬ 
ly  taking  over  her  mother’s  labors.  In 
1893  when  James  Kerr  was  married, 
Mary  went  to  keep  house  for  Peter 
on  lot  24.  When  Peter,  too,  married  in 
1898,  Mary  went  to  keep  house  for 
Joseph  Worden,  near  Staffa,  south  of 
Dublin.  In  this  wray  the  Kerr  family 
became  friends  with  the  Wordens.  In 
1903  Mary  became  the  wife  of  James 
Aitcheson,  aged  57,  who  had  a  farm 
within  view  of  Seaforth  to  the  north¬ 
west.  He  had  a  nephew  and  a  niece 
living  with  him;  James,  who  inherit¬ 
ed  the  farm  when  his  uncle  died  in 
1925,  married  Kate  McDermid  and  has 
a  daughter,  Mildred;  and  Nellie,  who 
married  Lyle  Worden  and  died  of 
tuberculosis.  Mary  continued  to  live 
with  her  nephew  by  marriage  in  a 
part  of  the  house  reserved  to  herself 
until  her  death  in  1933.  She  was  a 
fine  and  helpful  woman,  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  all  her  relatives  and  liked 
by  all. 

(4)  Peter,  co-heir  to  his  father’s 
estate,  lived  at  home  until  1893.  One 
of  the  unforgettable  experiences  of 
his  youth  was  an  encounter  with  a 
skunk  in  the  smokehouse,  whither  the 
animal  had  gone  in  search  of  the 
grease  often  left  there  by  Isobel. 
Peter  did  not  wait  for  the  visitor  to 
evacuate  the  premises,  but  assailed  it 
with  more  courage  than  judgment. 
After  the  encounter,  Peter’s  clothes 
were  valueless,  and  a  prolonged  per¬ 
iod  of  burial  did  them  no  good.  The 
smoke-house  was  also  useless  for 
many  a  month.  In  1893  when  James 
Kerr  was  married,  the  formal  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  two  farms  took  place  and 
Peter  went  to  live  on  lot  24  in  the 
house  built  by  Walker.  In  1898  he 
married  Kate  Johnston,  a  nurse.  Her 
people  had  come  from  Armagh,  from 
the  area  of  Newry  and  Newtonhamil- 
ton,  where  they  had  known  the  Hil- 
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lens.  The  migrating  ancestors  were 
James  Johnston  and  his  son,  Thomas 
Johnston;  James  lived  at  Varna  and 
Thomas  had  a  farm  on  the  McKillop- 
Grey  boundary  and  married  Jessie 
Buchanan,  a  Nova  Scotian  girl.  There 
was  a  strong  Orange  tradition  in  the 
Johnston  family. 

Peter  managed  the  farm  until  1914 
when  he  sold  it  to  John  Webster.  He 
then  moved  to  Seaforth  and  shortly 
to  Toronto,  where  he  was  for  a  long 
time  foreman  to  the  Bundy  Construc¬ 
tion  Company.  About  1930  he  retired 
and  lived  with  his  son-in-law  at  69 
Castleknock  Road,  Toronto,  until  his 
death  in  1941.  There  are  two  children. 
Jessie  Isabel  qualified  as  a  teacher, 
taught  near  Stouffville  and  on  the 
public  school  staff  of  Toronto,  and 
married  James  Gillespie,  originally  of 
Cromarty.  They  have  a  son,  Neil. 
James  Gillespie  is  Principal  of  the 
Central  Technical  School,  Toronto. 
The  other  child  of  Peter  and  Kate 
Kerr  is  Peter  Gordon  Johnston,  born 
1903,  who  is  with  Maclean’s  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Toronto.  He  married 
Margaret  McGill  in  1929  and  has  a 
daughter,  Margaret.  Mrs.  Peter  Kerr 
died  in  1946. 

(5)  John  Kerr,  who  added  the  name 
Hodgson  to  the  monosyllables  of  his 
baptismal  names.  He  went  to  Sea¬ 
forth  High  School,  taught  in  Grey 
Township  and  went  to  University 
College,  Toronto,  in  the  fall  of  1886. 
With  some  financial  help  from  his 
uncle,  John,  he  graduated  in  1890.  He 
went  to  Vancouver  and  taught  mathe¬ 
matics  and  bookkeeping  in  the  high 
school  on  Cambie  Street.  He  took  to 
politics  and  spoke  for  the  local  Lib¬ 
erals,  and  as  reward  became  chief 
clerk  of  customs  for  some  time.  In 
1899  he  married  Marion  Cameron,  of 
New  Glasgow,  Nova  Scotia,  and  they 
had  one  daughter,  Margaret  Isobel, 
born  1901.  He  died  in  1927.  Mar¬ 
garet  went  through  high  school  and 
the  University  of  British  Columbia, 
taught  high  school  and  married  Dun¬ 
can  Campbell  Fraser  in  1931.  They 
have  three  children  and  live  in  Van¬ 
couver. 

(6)  James  Kerr,  born  November  5, 
1865. 

(7)  Isabella,  born  January  20,  1868, 
married  George  Barr  in  1892.  He  was 
an  expert  in  dairying  and  had  man¬ 
aged  creameries  at  Black  Creek  and 
Culloden.  He  came  to  manage  the 
creamery  at  Winthrop  and  in  this  way 
became  acquainted  with  Isabella 
Kerr.  He  entered  the  civil  service, 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Ottawa,  and  Mnally  changed  to  the 

civil  service  of  Ontario  as  director  of 


dairying.  His  wife  died  of  cancer  in 
1935,  and  he  in  1945.  There  is  one 
son,  George  Eric,  born  1908,  who.  took 
the  economics  course  in  the  Univers¬ 
ity  of  Toronto  and  became  account¬ 
ant.  He  married  Margaret  Cook  Ket- 
tlewell  in  1937,  has  a  son  and  an 
adopted  daughter. 

(8)  William  Archibald  Kerr  was 
born  May  16,  1872.  He  was  only  ten 
when  his  father  died,  and  by  the  will 
received  $3,000,  to  be  paid  by  his 
brother  James,  as  was  eventually 
done.  He  went  to  Seaforth  High 
School,  taught  school  at  Harlock  for 
a  time,  and  thereafter  went  to  Trinity 
Medical  College,  Toronto,  which  is 
now  merged  in  the  medical  faculty  of 
the  University.  Here  he  became  sil¬ 
ver  medallist,  honor  graduate  and  fel¬ 
low  in  1899.  Leaving  the  college,  he 
served  first  as  an  interne  in  Toronto 
General  Hospital,  then  in  St.  Mich¬ 
ael’s  1900-01.  On  his  release  from 
hospital  work,  he  received  an  invita¬ 
tion  from  a  medical  friend  in  Colo¬ 
rado,  to  relieve  him  of  his  practise 
for  six  months.  William  did  so,  then 
returned  to  Ontario  and  selected  Elora 
as  the  place  of  his  professional  prac-  \ 
tise.  Here  he  remained  throughout 
his  life,  serving  the  town  as  Medical 
Health  Officer  for  many  years. 

He  was  one  of  a  trio  of  young  pro¬ 
fessional  men  who  came  to  Elora 
about  the  same  time,  the  others  be¬ 
ing  F.  J.  Capell,  druggist,  and  Dr.  J. 

R.  McGregor.  All  had  successful  pro¬ 
fessional  careers  and  all  were  active 
in  social,  frnternal  and  civic  circles 
and  in  athletics.  All  were  members 
of  the  I.O.O.F.  and  Masonic  Orders, 
and  all  became  masters  of  the  local 
lodge.  William  was  master  of  the 
Masons  in  1906  and  continued  to  take 
much  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
lodge,  installing  masters  and  speak¬ 
ing  at  fraternal  gatherings,  until  his 
health  began  to  fail. 

In  1914  he  married  Mabel  Grant, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Grant. 
One  child  of  the  marriage  lived,  Mar¬ 
ion  Grant  Kerr,  born  1920,  who  is  now 
Mrs.  George  Sayers  and  has  a  daugh¬ 
ter.  William  was  a  member  of  Chal¬ 
mers’  Presbyterian  Church  and  usual¬ 
ly  voted  Liberal  as  was  the  family 
tradition.  In  the  1930’s  his  health 
gave  way  and  from  1937  he  was  con¬ 
fined  to  the  house  and  in  his  bed  most 
of  the  time.  He  attended  the  funeral 
of  his  brother,  James,  in  May,  1938, 
but  on  Sunday,  October  16,  1938,  he 
passed  away  at  his  home.  Services  in 
the  house  were  conducted  by  the  Rev¬ 
erend  Mr.  Bennie,  of  Acton,  and  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Wright,  of  Elmira,  son 
of  a  former  minister  of  Chalmers’ 
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Church,  who  had  been  a  friend  of  the 
deceased.  Rites  of  the  Masonic  Or¬ 
der  were  carried  out  at  the  house  and 
at  the  graveside,  and  there  were  great 


masses  of  floral  tributes  to  his  prom¬ 
inence  in  the  town  and  his  work  for 
it. 


FAMILY  PAPERS 


(Certificates) 

1.  Extract  from  the  Parochial  Reg¬ 
ister  of  Drymen:  Peter  Campbell, 
servant  at  Drumhead,  and  Janet  Mit¬ 
chell,  his  wife,  had  a  daughter  born 
on  the  13th  day  of  January  and  bap¬ 
tized  on  the  18th  day  of  February, 
1830,  named  Isobel. 

Extracted  from  the  parochial  regis¬ 
ter  of  Drymen  this  5th  day  of  May, 
1852  by  Wm.  McQueen,  Session  Clerk. 

2.  Marriage  Certificate  with  Certi¬ 
ficate  of  Banns: 

Dunipace  Schoolhouse,  28th  of 
April,  1851:  That  James  Kerr  and 
Isabella  Campbell,  both  of  this  par¬ 
ish,  were  legally  proclaimed  and  no 
objections  offered,  is  certified  by 
Robert  Watson,  Clerk  at  Dunipace. 

The  above  parties  were  married  by 
me  this  day.  Alex  Lochon,  Minister. 
29th  April,  1851,  Drumhead,  Drymen. 

3.  Waiver  of  Legal  Right: 

McKillop,  Canada  West,  July  21st, 

1852.  We,  the  undersigned,  sons  of 
Alexander  Kerr  (now  deceased)  and 
Janet  Reid;  John,  born,  in  the  parish 
of  Dunipace,  July  23,  1820,  and  James, 
born  in  the  same  parish  Feb.  15,  1827, 
do  hereby  resign  all  right  that  we 
may  have  to  the  sum  of  150  pounds 
sterling  deposited  by  our  father  in 
the  Falkirk  branch  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Scotland,  to  our  mother, 
Janet  Kerr. — John  Kerr,  James  Kerr. 

(Business  Documents) 

Charles  Widder,  for  the  Commis¬ 
sioner,  Canada  Company’s  Office, 
Goderich,  7th  October,  1851.  Mr. 
James  Kerr,  Main  St.,  Hamilton.  Sir: 
Enclosed  you  have  a  receipt  for  ten 
pounds  being  the  amount  remitted  us 
per  your  letter  of  the  1st  instant,  and 
now  applied  as  balance  due  on  lot  23 
in  7th  concession,  McKillop,  £9,  reg¬ 
istry  fees  £1,  total  £10.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  commissioner  Mr. 
Jones  being  extremely  unwell,  I  am 
unable  at  present  to  enclose  you  the 
required  deeds,  but  as  soon  as  they 
can  be  got  ready,  they  shall  be  for¬ 
warded  you  as  you  direct.  I  am,  Sir, 
your  obedient  servant:  Charles  Wid¬ 
der,  for  the  Commissioner. 

Same  to  same,  Canada  Company’s 

Office,  Goderich,  10th  November, 

0 


1851.  Mr.  James  Kerr,  Main  Street, 
Hamilton.  Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  29th  ult.,  enclosing 
your  deed  of  lot  23  on  7th  concession, 
McKillop,  stated  to  be  in  the  County 
of  Perth  instead  of  Huron,  and  re¬ 
questing  us  to  make  the  necessary 
correction,  which  we  have  got  Mr. 
Galt,  the  register,  to  do  and  now  re¬ 
turn  you  the  deed  as  requested.  I  am, 
Sir,  your  obedient  servant:  Charles 
Widder,  for  the  commissioner. 

Elmgrove,  McKillop,  March  6,  1860. 
Received  from  James  Kerr  the  sum 
of  ten  dollars  as  part  payment  of  a 
month’s  work  to  be  done  in  the  spring 
of  the  present  year,  commencing  on 
the  16th  day  of  April.  Alex  Robert¬ 
son. 

Seaforth,  24th  November,  1877.  Re¬ 
ceived  from  Wm.  M.  Gray  the  sum  of 
twenty-five  dollars  being  part  pay¬ 
ment  of  sixteen  hundred'  dollars  pur¬ 
chase  money  of  north  half  of  lot  30 
on  the  9th  concession,  McKillop, 
which  I  agree  to  sell  him  for  the  said 
sum  of  $1600,  free  from  all  encum¬ 
brances  and  to  receive  payment  as 
follows:  $575  on  the  7th  December 
next,  and  the  balance  in  two  equal 
annual  payments  on  the  24th  Novem¬ 
ber,  1878  and  1879,  of  five  hundred 
dollars  each,  with  interest  at  8  per 
cent  per  annum,  and  I  hereby  give 
possession  of  the  said  land  from  this 
date.  James  Kerr. 

I  agree  to  above:  Wm.  M.  Gray. 

A  bond  of  John  C.  Morrison  to 
James  Kerr,  Finlay  Ross  and  Francis 
Morrison,  directors  of  Winthrop  But¬ 
ter  and  Cheese  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  for  $10,000,  June  5,  1882.  Wil¬ 
liam  Morrison  and  John  Morrison, 
sureties.  John  C.  Morrison  was  to  be 
manager  of  the  creamery. 

Elmgrove,  McKillop,  December  27, 
1860.  Agreement  made  and  conclud¬ 
ed  this  27th  day  of  December,  one 
thousand,  eight  hundred  and  sixty,  be¬ 
tween  James  Kerr  and  John  Winter, 
both  of  the  Township  of  McKillop. 
First,  that  the  said  John  Winter  puts 
up  and  finishes  a  barn  and  stable  66 
feet  long  by  36  feet  wide  and  puts  a 
granary  in  the  one  corner,  the  stable 
to  contain  three  double  stalls  and  the 
rest  single,  to  be  finished  in  a  work¬ 
manlike  manner  for  the  sum  of  ninety 
dollars,  the  one  half  to  he  paid  on  or 
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before  the  first  day  of  November, 
1861,  and  the  other  half  to  be  paid 
on  or  before  the  first  dfay  of  March, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
two,  to  be  finished  on  the  twelfth  day 
of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
one,  for  the  said  James  Kerr.  Both 
parties  hereby  bind  themselves-  to  ful¬ 
fill  their  part  of  the  bargain.  Ini 
James  Kerr’s  handwriting:  Signed 
James  Kerr;  signed,  John  Winter. 

March  4,  1861:  Received  twenty 
dollars  on  the  within  job.  John  Win¬ 
ter. 

October  30,  1861:  Received  on  the 
within  job,  twenty-five  dollars.  John 
Winter. 

February  1,  1862:  Received  pay¬ 
ment  in  full.  John  Winter. 

(Letters) 

L.  Ross  to  Isobel  Campbell: 

Kenmure  House,  Apr.  27,  1851. 

My  Dear  Friend:  I  received  yours 
this  morning  and  with  great  pleasure 
would  I  go  to  your  wedding,,  but  1 
cannot  get;  but  I  am  so  much  obliged 
to  you  lor  the  invitation,  although  I 
would  have  got  but  if  I  can  at  all,  I 
will  meet  you  in  Glasgow  on  Thurs¬ 
day.  You  will  be  in  with  the  ten 
o’clock  and  if  I  can  get,  I  will  be  with 
the  quarter-to-twelve.  We  are  so  busy 
cleaning  the  house  before  we  leave 
that  she  will  not  give  a  moment  to 
any  of  us.  She  is  to  go  from  home 
on  Tuesday  and  perhaps  she  will  not 
be  home.  However,  it  will  stand  with 
me  if  I  cannot  manage  to  get  in.  I 
hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  read 
this  bad  scroll.  As-  it  is  now  half- 
past  eleven,  I  shall  bid  you  good¬ 
night  in  hope  to  see  you  on  Thursday. 
My  dear,  yours  ever  affectionately: 
L.  Ross. 

Letter  to  James  Kerr  from  Peter 
and  Jessie  Campbell: 

Drumhead,  21st  Sept,,  1851. 

Dear  James:  We  received  your  let¬ 
ter  upon  Tuesday,  the  16th  instant, 
and  was  glad  to  hear  that  you  was 
both  well  and  for  its-  contents  I  re¬ 
turn  you  my  sincere  thanks.  This 
leaves  us  all  in  good  health,  thanks 
be  to  the  Giver  of  all  good:  for  be¬ 
stowing  upon  us  the  greatest  of  all 
blessings.  Although  we  cannot  talk  to 
one  another  in  person,  I  rejoice  to 
think  that  we  can  correspond  to  each 
other  by  writing;  although  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  us  is  great  and  the 
water  of  the  misty  deep  are  broad,  a 
letter  come  and  go  very  quick;  there¬ 
fore  I  hope,  my  dear  friend,  that  you 
will  not  deny  that  comfort  that  we 
so  much  admire,  I  was  glad  to  hear 
that  you  wrote  to  my  brother,  John; 


that  you  may  also  correspond  to  each 
other;  you  may  trust  him  as  a  friend. 
I  received  a  letter  from  him  about 
the  time  you  went  away.  I  returned 
one  in  due  time,  telling  him  of  your 
departure  to  Canada,  but  have  not 
yet  received  his  reply,  therefore  I  am 
afraid  it  is  not  found  him  out,  but  I 
will  write  him  again.  He  says  it  is  a 
wonderful  country  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  look,  you  see  neither  hill  nor 
stream,  not  so  much  as  a  molehill; 
their  fields  vary  from  twenty  to  one 
hundred  acres.  He  wishes  we  were 
all  out  here  to  enjoy  the  comforts 
that  this  wonderful  far  west  yields. 
Dear  James,  we  are  here  about  half 
way  with  our  harvest  with  abundant 
crop  of  oats  and  barley,  but  the  pota¬ 
toes  is  going  fast  with  rot.  The  wea¬ 
ther  here  is  excellent.  Isabella,  will 
you  write  to  Uncle  John,  if  James' 
letter  have  found  him  out  and  tell 
him  that  I  wrote  to  him  three  months 
ago  and  have  not  got  his  reply  ac¬ 
cording  to  promise;  if  you  will,  you  ^ 
will  greatly  oblige  your  affectionate 
father.  Dear  B.,  you  tell  me  not  to 
grudge  the  time  that  it  takes  in  writ¬ 
ing  a  letter  to  you.  I  really  and  truly 
do  not  grudge  the  time  in  reading 
your  letters  or  writing  you  one.  So 
1  hope  you  will  bear  towards  us  the 
same  spirit,  for  every  letter  you  send 
across  the  deep  you  will  have  one  in 
return.  If  I  had'  the  sentiments  to 
express  for  what  I  feel,  I  would  as¬ 
tonish  you  with  a  long  letter.  If  this 
letter  comes  to  hand,  write  soon  and 
let  us  know  if  you  are  both  enjoying 
the  greatest  of  all  blessings-,  health. 
Adieu,  my  dear  friends,  and  still  re¬ 
main,  Your  affectionate  Father. 

(P.S.  by  Jessie):  Well,  Bell,  have 
you  been  at  any  more  quilting  match¬ 
es?  What  kind  of  stuff  are  those  bed 
covers  made  of?  Wadded  inside,  are 
they?  A  capital  wrap  for  winter,  I 
should)  think.  They  were  standing  in 
their  own  light  that  would  ask  you 
to  assist  them  every  three  minutes 
asking  some  of  them  to  just  your 
seam  right.  Your  work  would  tell 
whether  you  was  worth  your  tea  or 
not.  When  done,  did  you  take  a  good 
big  thick  needle  with  you?  I  often 
heard  you  say  that  needles  were  too 
small  for  your  fingers;  you  could  not 
keep  a  hold  of  them.  By  the  bye, 
have  you  got  the  dress  made  I  half 
cut  before  you  left  Drumhead?  What 
sort  of  dress-  fashions-  have  you  about 
Hamilton?  Are  they  at  all  like  the 
fashions  here  about?  I  wish  you  had 
taken  my  tartan  cloak  with  you,  for 
I  have  got  perfect  tired  of  it  now;  I 
have  had  it  so  long.  Write  soon  and 
tell  us  something  about  the  fashions. 
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if  you  please.  Archie  sends  his  kind 
love  to  you  and  says  he  will  send  a 
long  letter  when  he  comes1  home  from 
his  harvest;  he  is  engaged  with  one 
Mr.  Graham,  Lochend,  Kilmarnock. 
He  will  not  be  home  for  a  month  at 
least.  Also  Mrs.  Swan’s  compliments 
and  hoping  at  the  same  time  you  will 
not  forget  your  promise  with  regard 
to  the  house-building.  Mr.  McAdam’s 
best  respects  to  you  both.  The  wea¬ 
ther  here  has  been  very  warm  for 
three  weeks  past,  but  today  it  rains 
a  little.  Father  andi  I  have  just  now 
got  an  invitation  to  a  churn  at  the 
Millers  of  Gartness.  Dear  sister,  I 
have  sent  you  Janet  McQueen’s  ad¬ 
dress,  so  you  can  write  to  her  for 
auld'  lang  syne.  No  more  at  this 
time  but  ever  remain,  Your  affection¬ 
ate  sister:  Jess  Campbell. 

Janet  Kerr  to  John,  James  and  Isa¬ 
bel  Kerr.  The  envelope  is  addressed 
to  Mr.  John  Kerr,  McKillop  Post  Of¬ 
fice,  Huron  County,  Canada  West, 
North  America: 

Saltpans,  Nov.  26,  1852. 

Dear  Brothers  and  Sister:  We  had 
a  letter  from  David  Straiton  today 
asking  your  address  as  he  is  going  to 
write  a  letter  to  you  for  your  New 
Year’s  gift,  so  we  will  send  this  note 
in  along  with  his  letter.  We  are  all 
in  good  health  at  present,  hoping  you 
are  enjoying  the  same  blessing.  I  have 
not  any  news  to  give  you  as  we  wrote 
you  last  week  andi  the  money  is  nev¬ 
er  settled  yet.  John  Hay  was  in  Fal¬ 
kirk  last  week,  but  we  don’t  think 
that  he  is  pushing  them  with  it  and 
we  don’t  like  to  speak  to  any  other 
person  about  it,  as  he  has  taken  in 
hand  with  it.  But  if  there  is  no  word 
next  week  about  it,  our  mother  is  go¬ 
ing  in  to  speak  to  the  banker  about 
it  herself,  for  there  is  no  use  of  put¬ 
ting  off  with  it  any  longer,  for  the 
sooner  it  is  settled  the  better.  Our 
winter  is  begun.  We  have  had  two 
or  three  days  very  hard  frost  and  I 
have  no  doubt  but  you  will  be  feeling 
the  cold  long  before  this  time  and 
wishing  you  was  at  home.  I  think 
you  will  be  about  tired  of  the  back- 
woods  already.  We  hear  about  plen¬ 
ty  coming  home  from  America  but 
very  few  going  out,  and  there  is  a 
family  home  belonging  to  Kilsyth; 
they  have  been  out  seventeen  months. 
They  were  very  far  deceived  with  it; 
they  say  they  cheated  them  to  their 
very  looking  face  and  they  could  not 
put  up  with  it  all.  And  about  the 
house  in  Falkirk,  my  mother  spoke 
to  our  friends  about  selling  it,  but 
they  said  nothing  about  it;  and  the 
one  in  Denny,  we  have  not  received  a 


farthing  from  any  of  them  yet.  I  can 
say  no  more  at  present.  This  leaves 
us  all  in  good  health,  hoping  it  will 
find  you  all  the  same.  Your  sister  till 
death:  Janet  Kerr. 

Mary  Ferguson  to  Isobel  Kerr: 

Drumhead,  January  28,  1858. 

My  Dear  Sister:  I  sit  down  with 
pleasure  to  write  a  few  lines  to  you, 
but  in  the  first  place  we  wish  you 
all  a  Happy  New  Year  and  many  re¬ 
turns  of  the  seasons.  We  are  looking 
every  day  for  a  long  letter  from  you, 
for  it  was  me  that  answered  your  last 
kind  letter,  not  yours  alone  but  your 
husband’s,  and  I  hope  you  received  in 
due  time.  But  this  time  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  enclose  a  small  token  cf 
kindness  to  you  from  your  old  grand¬ 
father.  He  is  very  happy  that  he  has 
it  in  his  power  to  send  it  to  you,  not 
that  you  are  in  need  of  it,  but  for 
his  own  good  pleasure. 

My  dear  friends,  I  have  not  much 
news  to  tell  you  this  time,  for  my 
last  was  filled  with  all  I  could  scrape, 
but  wee  Bell,  your  cousin,  has  got 
married  to  a  young  man  from  Kill- 
earn.  His  name  is  Alexander  Roob. 
She  was  married  in  Drumhead  in  the 
beginning  of  December  last  and  we 
had  a  most  grand  spree  at  the  we  dr 
ding.  Twenty-two  sat  to  tea  with  me 
that  night  and  we  had  five  miles  to 
walk  after  dancing  two  hours.  Their 
new  house  is  far  up  on  the  Stocky 
Muir  road.  And  let  me  tell  you,  Bro¬ 
ther  A.  and  Jane  took  the  glee  away 
with  them  which  made  the  Killearn 
boys  look  two  ways.  But  I  think  we 
may  be  on  the  lookout  for  a  cat  and 
parrot  for  Jess  for  (she)  is  singing, 
“Are  there  no  bonny  lad  to  take  me 
away?” 

But  Jane  is  like  to  be  put  crazed 
with  boys  with  gold  watches  and 
chains  like  Cart  Rigwidess.  Have  you 
any  like  that  in  America  needing  a 
sweet  flower  to  set  their  table?  Send 
to  Mugdoch  Castle  and  they  will  get 
an  expert  hand  for  Jane  is  much 
thought  of  there  with  her  master. 
Now  my  dear  sister,  I  think  that  is 
all  the  news  this  time,  with  the  hope 
that  you  will  write  whenever  you  get 
this  letter  for  wTe  will  be  wearying  to 
know  if  it  landed  to  you  safe.  Do  not 
forget  any  person  will  give  you  money 
for  the  enclosed;  if  you  are  near  a 
shipping  place,  the  captain  will  be 
glad  to  get  it.  This  leaves  us  all  well 
at  present;  thank  God  for  His  good¬ 
ness.  Hoping  this  will  land  safe  and 
find  you  enjoying  the  same  blessing. 
No  more  from  your  sister:  Mary 
Ferguson. 
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Peter  Campbell  to  James  and  Isobel 
Kerr: 

Rapwork  St.,  Gourock  by  Greenock, 

May  28,  1858. 

Beloved  Friends:  I  have  no  doubt 
that  you  have  long  before  this  letter 
comes  to  hand,  that  you  have  heard 
of  poor  Mary's  illness  by  a  letter  sent 
to  you  by  Archibald.  I  now  write  to 
let  you  know  of  her  death.  She  died 
upon  the  9th  day  of  May  and  the  body 
was  confined  to  its  last  resting  place 
upon  the  12'th.  She  retained1  her  sens¬ 
es  to  the  last;  her  conversation  gave 
minister  and  friends'  the  high  assur¬ 
ance  of  her  love  to  God  and  his  Son 
her  Lord.  Would  to  God,  my  friends, 
that  we  all  had  the  same  hopes  and 
the  same  prospects.  It  is  one  of  Na¬ 
ture’s1  beauties  to  behold  and  witness 
the  sentiments  of  a  dying  Christian. 
She  took  all,  one  by  one,  to  her  bed¬ 
side  and  then  gave  a  strong  and  im¬ 
pressive  advice  with  a  last  shake  of 
the  hand.  Her  disease  was  consump¬ 
tion.  I  cannot  write  any  more  upon 
the  above.  Hoping  although  one  by 
one  leaves  this  world  of  sin  and  mis¬ 
ery,  we  shall  all  meet  again  to  part 
no  more.  This  leaves  us  all  in  pretty 
good  health,  hoping  you  are  all  en¬ 
joying  the  same  good'  blessing. 

I  have  lost  an  excellent  situation  by 
my  poor  master  being  unfortunate  in 
business  and  have  not  yet  fallen  in 
with  another  suitable  one.  I  have  tak¬ 
en  a  house  here  for  some  time  to  see 
what  may  turn  up,  and  also  with  the 
blessing  of  God  to  renew  the  healths 
of  mother  and  Janet  after  the  long 
and  severe  trial  in  the  nursing  of  my 
once  beloved  Mary.  Write  on  receipt 
of  this  and  let  us  know  how  you  are 
all  and  how  all  friends  are  in  your 
quarter.  Remember  me  especially  to 
your  brother,  John. 

Grandfather  has1  now  lost  his  nurse. 
We  intended  to  take  him  here  but  it 
appears  that  he  would  rather  like  to 
stop  near  his  old  companions.  But  he 
will,  i  think,  come  here  for  a  few 
weeks  till  we  will  see  what  Daniel 
intends  to  do  as  to  the  keeping  of  a 
house.  Dear  Isabella,  I  went  through 
Denny  some  time  ago  and  took  a 
peep  at  your  old  quarters,  Dunipace 
House.  You  would  not  know  it;  it 
has  got  a  new  front  with  a  splendid 
appearance.  The  country  is  under 
great  improvements  since  you  left. 
Water  to  be  taken  from  Loch  Cath¬ 
erine  to  Glasgow  just  now  under  op¬ 
eration  and  a  railway  from  Glasgow 
to  Helensburgh  just  now  open  for 
traffic.  Do  you  write  your  Uncles 
John  and  William.  Their  address  is 
White  Creek  Post  Office,  Adams  Co., 
Wisconsin,  U.S.  Adieu  for  a  time, 


and  I  remain,  dear  friends,  your  af¬ 
fectionate  father:  P.  Campbell. 

Loch  Catherine  is  usually  known  as 
Loch  Katrine.  Helensburgh  is  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  op¬ 
posite  Greenock. 

Archibald  Campbell  to  Isobel  Kerr 
and  James  Kerr: 

70  &  72  Hospital  Street, 
Glasgow,  July  20,  1860. 

Dear  Friends:  I  now  take  pen  in 
hand  to  write  you  a  few  lines  to  let 
you  know  that  we  are  all  in  good 
health  at  present,  hoping  this  will 
reach  you  and  find  you  all  enjoying 
good  health.  Now,  dear  friends,  this 
is  to  let  you  know  that  I  have  enter¬ 
ed  into  a  business  in  my  own  name 
as  a  wine  and  spirit  merchant.  My 
last  master  was  a  spirit  merchant  and 
a  potato  merchant;  it  was  from /him 
I  took  the  conceit  of  the  trade  and 
he  is  a  man  that  is.  well  respected, 
both  in  town  and  country.  My  shop 
is  out  of  the  throng  and  bustle  of  the 
town  altogether,  in  a  respectable  lo¬ 
cality,  and  I  intend  to  keep  an  honest 
and  respectable  trade.  I  don’t  allow 
any  drunk  people  to  come  in  if  I  can 
help  it  at  all.  Therefore,  I  thank  it  is 
no  harm  to  keep  a  house  of  that  kind. 
You  mentioned  in  your  last  letter  that 
you  observed  in  the  papers  of  my  re¬ 
fusal  of  a  license  and  you  was  glad 
of  it,  but  I  was  as  far  the  other  way. 
It  would  have  been  a  great  loss,  to  me 
if  I  did  not  get  it,  after  fitting  up  the 
house  at  my  own  expense.  Public 
houses  are  to  be  fitted  up  before 
granted  a  license;  if  not  properly  fit¬ 
ted  up,  it  is  refused.  So  if  I  had  been 
totally  refused,  my  money  was  gone 
where  the  old  niggers  go.  And  also 
you  said  something  in  your  last  that 
you  was  sorry  or  afraid  of  me  taking 
up  with  bad  company,  but  you  need 
not  be  so  for  I  never  did  so  yet,  nor 
does  not  intend  to  do  so.  I  know  the 
evil  of  it  and  I  know  the  good  of  it 
if  I  were  living  holy,  righteous  and 
godly.  Therefore,  I  think  you  need 
not  be  afraid  of  my  bad  behaviour. 
Every  publican  is  not  a  drunkard.  We 
keep  a  regular  house,  attend  divine 
service,  keep  company  with  a  few  and 
what  more  could  you  wish?  Really  I 
was  tired  of  farm  service;  it  is  a 
terrible  .  .  .  then  rising  at  12  or  1  in 
the  mornings  in  winter  and  coming  in¬ 
to  Glasgow  with  two  horses  and  carts 
for  to  lift  dung  and  perfectly  dark. 
When  the  roads  were  all  a  sheet  of  ice 
Coming  home,  the  horses  falling, 
tires  of  the  carts  breaking,  the  poor 
animals’  knees  skinned  and  all  by 
slipperiness  of  the  roads.  And  when 
we  come  home  with  a  great  trouble. 
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the  master  comes,  sees  his  good 
horses’  knees  skinned,  a  strange  cart 
(we  had  many  a  tire  to  get)  and  alL 
was  black  to  look  at.  There  was  the 
cursing  and  swearing,  how  did  we 
not  keep  them  on  their  feet.  I  think 
it  was  hard  to  keep  up  two  horses  at 
one  time.  All  this  was  running  in  my 
mind  and  I  was  determined  to  try 
something  else,  good  or  bad.  AH  do¬ 
ing  well  in  my  shop  as  yet  and  when 
(no  more  of  the  letter  survives). 

(  Letters) 

Margaret  Campbell  to  Archibald 
Campbell,  12  Camden  Street  (Glas¬ 
gow),  Feb.,  1869: 

Dear  Archibald:  It  is  with  pleasure 
I  sit  down  to  answer  your  kind  and 
welcome  letter;  it  gave  us  great  plea¬ 
sure  indeed  to  hear  that  you  arrived 
safe  and  found  all  friends  well.  We 
were  very  sorry  to  hear  that  you  had 
such  a  stormy  passage,  but  God  be 
thanked  you  got  safe  to  your  destina¬ 
tion.  We  had  a  hearty  laugh  when 
we  read  your  letter  and  saw  the  way 
you  got  along  in  the  vessel.  Dear 
Archie,  your  father  desires  me  to 
write  this  myself  as  he  has  been  very 
busy  this  three  weeks  past  having  to 
watch  the  two  roads  owing  to  one  of 
the  men  being  poorly.  But  I  am 
happy  to  say  the  man  is  better  now 
and  he  is  back  to  his  old  way  again. 
Father  is  about  his  usual  way.  I  hope 
that  you  will  be  successful  in  all  your 
undertakings  in  a  foreign  land.  We 
will  be  glad  of  a  letter  soon  letting 
us  know  how  you  are  all  getting  on. 
Give  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kerr  our  best  re¬ 
spects  and  tell  them  we  would  like  a 
letter  from  them  as  soon  as  it  is  con¬ 
venient,  as  a  letter  from  either  of  you 
would  be  very  acceptable.  Grand¬ 
mother,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reid  and  fam¬ 
ily,  also  the  two  Janes  in  Bridgeton 
and  all  other  acquaintances  send  you 
their  best  wishes.  Dear  Archie,  I 
must  conclude  this  by  sending  you 
my  kind  love  and  believe  me  to  be 
your  sincere  friend.  Margaret  Camp¬ 
bell. 

John  Kerr  to  James  and  Isobel, 
Saltpans,  April  15,  1852: 

Dear  Brother:  We  received  your 
letter  of  March  2  and  was  still  proud 
to  hear  that  you  were  both  well.  I 
will  not  trouble  you  with  a  long  let¬ 
ter  this  time  as  I  have  taken  out.  a 
passage  in  the  ship  Susan,  Glasgow, 
bound  for  Montreal,  belonging  to  the 
Allan’s  of  Union  St.  I  still  do  not 
know  one  of  her  company,  but  surely 
there  will  be  some  good  folks  going 
wTith  her.  The  parting  is  going  to  be 


exceedingly  severe;  it  is  almost  like 
to  overcome  me.  I  have  not  slept 
much  these  last  nights  past.  I  do  not 
know  how  I  may  come  on  on  sea, 
but  it  has  not  concerned  me  much 
yet.  I  am  bringing  some  wright’s 
tools  with  two  crosscut  saws  and 
.some  clothing  for  us,  but  cannot  bring 
all  you  spoke  of,  as  I  cannot  leave 
them  bare  at  home.  However,  if  in 
the  good  Providence  of  God  I  be  spar¬ 
ed  to  reach  you,  we  will  be  no  worse 
off  than  many  a  one  has  been  before 
us.  I  have  got  a  brace  and  bits  from 
Mr.  Greig,  Edinburgh,  but  no  chisels 
nor  gouges,  as  you  said  you  would 
get  them  better  there.  I  am  also 
bringing  some  white  broom  seed  and 
other  flower  seeds,  but  cannot  get  any 
heather  seed. 

I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  Wil¬ 
liam  has  been  indisposed,  being  bad 
with  influenza,  but  is  a  little  better. 
Mother  is  really  feeling  it  very  keen¬ 
ly;  may  the  Lord  succor  and  strength¬ 
en  her.  I  was  at  Carron  last  night 
and  they  were  extremely  kind;  I  am 
much  indebted  to  them.  I  received  a 
letter  from  them  to  a  Mr.  John  Mor¬ 
ris,  farmer,  Fergus;  you  may  remem¬ 
ber  of  him  being  at  Dunipace  one 
fast  day  with  Jeanie  Walker.  You 
can  be  asking  about  him.  I  am  also 
to  bring  a  parcel  for  John  Geliy  with 
a  parcel  or  letter  from  Mr.  Steel  to 
his  sons.  I  have  a  parcel  for  P.  Turn- 
bull  too.  I  have  got  a  bill  for  the 
money  I  have  left,  the  same  as  the 
one  I  sent  to  you,  the  stamp  of  which 
cost  me  3/6,  and  the  banker  told  me 
that  a  duplicate  was  not  required  for 
if  I  was  drowned  or  died  on  the  voy¬ 
age;  it  was  easily  recoverable  by  my 
heirs. 

William  Miller  has  departed  this 
life  and  the  good  blacks  (smith)  Har- 
roner  has  gone  to  enjoy  his  reward. 
George  Turnbull  has  taken  Mr. 
Cairo's  brick  work,  Bonnybridge. 
Cairns  is  going  to  leave  for  Austra¬ 
lia.  There  is  ten  years  of  the  lease 
to  run  and  is  said  to  be  very  lucra¬ 
tive  as  be  has  never  been  able  to 
supply  the  demand.  Belle  McLarin’s 
father  has  gone  the  way  of  all  the 
earth,  an  old  man  and  full  of  days. 
If  I  get  a  favorable  passage,  I  should 
be  at  Hamilton  about  the  end  of  May 
and  perhaps  may  be  in  time  for  pota¬ 
to  planting,  but  I  fear  the  oats  would 
require  to  be  in  before  that  time.  If 
I  have  time  I  will  write  from  Quebec 
so  that  you  may  be  aware  of  what 
length  I  am  on  my  way.  I  will  tell 
father  to  write  in  a  fortnight,  so  if 
I  be  spared  to  reach  you  I  will  know 
how  they  are.  There  is  no  word  nor 
money  for  Mrs.  Thomson  yet.  I  saw 
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a  letter  from  (illegible,  like  Robert 
Thornsaw)  and  I  am  sure  upwards  of 
twenty  Dear  Mary’s  in  it  which.  I  real¬ 
ly  do  not  like  well.  I  have  no  time 
to  say  any  more  and  leave  your  sis¬ 
ter-in-law  to  finish  it.  May  the  Lord 
guide  and  draw  us  and  bring  us  into 
the  desired  haven.  May  all  things  be 
done  to  His  glory  and  our  eternal 
good  is  the  prayer  of  us  all.  Signed 
in  name  of  all  the  rest.  John  Kerr. 

Jessie  Campbell,  the  sister-in-law 
mentioned,  who  was  then  at  Saltpans, 
added  a  postscript: 

Dear  James:  As  John  is  so  very 
busy  getting  all  things  in  order  to 
cross  the  ocean,  he  can’t  be  troubled 
writing  a  great  scroll.  He  is  taking, 
so  much  with  him  I  think  he  has  from 
a  needle  to  an  anchor,  but  I  think  he 
has  forgot  something  yet  and  that  is 
a  wife.  We  thought  he  was  going  to 
take  one  with  him,  but  perhaps  this 
is  all  awaiting  him.  He  is  going  to 
prepare  a  place  for  her  first.  I  see 
at  once  his  drift  away,  first  coming 
events  cast  their  shadows  before.  I 
hope  he  will  get  into  the  boat  in  a 
more  calmer  way  than  you  were,  for 
it  was  a  regular  horsemanship  hurry 
at  the  end  with  you.  I  would  never 
like  to  see  the  like  of  it  again.  I  add 
no  more  at  this  time.  Mother  sends 
her  affectionate  regards  to  you  both. 
Jess  Campbell. 

Janet  Kerr  to  John,  James  and  Iso- 
bel  Kerr,  Saltpans,  November  15,  1852. 

Dear  Brothers  and  Sister:  You  will 
be  wearying  long  before  this  time  for 
a  letter  from  us  for  it  is  about  five 
weeks  since  we  received  your  letter. 
We  have  been  waiting  for  word  from 
David  Straiton  as  he  promised  to 
write  you  about  six  weeks  ago  and 
get  a  note  from  us  to  put  in  along 
with  his  letter.  But  he  has  never 
sent  us  any  word  about  it,  so  we  can¬ 
not  wait  any  longer  on  him.  We  are 
all  in  good  health  at  present  and 
were  glad  to  hear  that  you  were  en¬ 
joying  the  same  blessing.  You  said 
in  a  letter  we  would  think  the  back- 
woods  a  wild  looking  place  and  I 
have  no  doubt  but  we  would  and  I 
think  you  think  very  little  of  it  your¬ 
selves.  We  had  John  Benny  one  night 
lately  and  he  was  saying  that  John 
would  mind  his  words1  many  a  time. 
He  says  you  may  work  all  your  days 
and  never  have  anything;  you  may 
as  well  go  to  Siberia,  he  thinks.  He 
is  looking  for  you  home  again.  He 
has  bought  a  lot  of  wood  to  cut  and 
he  is  expecting  you  to  cut  it.  Robert 
Thompson  sent  home  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
Hervey  Brown,  and  she  sent  it  up  to 


our  mother  to  read  it.  She  thought 
she  would  be  anxious  to  see  it  as1  it 
came  from  America,  and  one  to  his 
sister-in-law  in  Larbert,  and  he  says 
in  it  that  they  have  six  miles  to  go 
to  the  church  and  three  to  the  school, 
and  that  their  house  is  in  the  middle 
of  a  park  and  that  Mrs.  Thompson 
does  not  like  the  place  very  well. 

James  Reid  sailed  for  Australia  the 
12th  of  October  along  with  three  hun¬ 
dred  teetotallers.;  his  passage  was  12 
pounds,  and  James  Muirhead  is  go¬ 
ing  to  wait  till  he  sends  home  money 
to  take  them  out.  America  is  scarce¬ 
ly  spoken  of  now;  it  is  Australia  that 
is  all  the  cry.  James  Benny,  the  col- 
ormaker,  went  out  to  America  in  May 
last,  and  he  is  home  again,  and  for 
Archibald  McMillan,  he  is  g&ng  to 
stay  at  home.  He  is  getting  a  map 
and  he  is  coming  to  let  us  see  your 
place.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  here  this  sometime  back. 
John  Hutcheson  died  very  sudden 
with  the  fever.  I  think  John  knew 
him,  and  James  McMillan  has  been 
at  home  about  six  weeks  now,  I  think, 
and  he  is  not  getting  much  better 
yet  He  has  got  a  very  bad  cold  and 
not  like  to  get  quit  of  it.  And  for  our 
church,  it  is  not  gaining  any.  Mr. 
Robertson  is  always  calling  now  and 
again  on  us.  Mr.  'Cowie  is  still  in 
Denny.  They  have  got  the  gas  in 
Denny  church;  they  have  two  chande¬ 
liers  with  twelve  burners  on  each, 
and  the  church  has  been  crowded  this 
two  last  evening  sermons,  whether  it 
was  to  see  the  gas  or  no,  I  cannot 
tell.  He  was  on  the  death  of  Moses 
the  last  evening  sermon,  and  the  one 
before  it  was  Martha  and  Mary,  and 
the  one  thing  needful.  He  is  very, 
very  clever  and  there  are  some  not 
pleased  with  him  either.  John  Hunter 
seems  to  think  a  great  deal  of  him 
for  him  and  his  family  is  never  out 
of  the  church,  and  we  heard  that 
John  was  at  the  expense  of  putting  in 
the  gas.  He  did  all  his  work  for  noth¬ 
ing.  We  gave  John  Hunter  your  ad¬ 
dress  but  we  don’t  know  whether  he 
has  written  to  you  or  not.  You  never 
said  whether  you  got  any  newspapers 
or  not,  but  I  am  sure  you  might  have 
got  half  a  dozen  if  they  all  (go  to 
you?)  right. 

And  about  the  money — it  is  never 
settled  yet.  John  Hay  was  in  Fal¬ 
kirk  last  Thursday  and  he  said  he 
was  going  to  push  them  on  with  it, 
but  there  is  no  word  of  it  yet.  My 
mother  saw  James  Burrell  the  other 
day  and  she  was  speaking  to  him 
about  it,  and  he  told  her  they  would 
never  heed  it  if  they  were  not  pushed 
on  with  it.  But  whenever  we  get  any 
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word  about  it,  we  will  write  and  let 
you  know.  And  about  our  house  in 
Denny,  we  will  not  get  to  it  till  the 
month  of  May,  if  we  be  spared,  as  we 
have  the  cow  all  winter.  Our  mother 
went  over  to  Denny  on  Monday  to 
see  if  she  could  get  any  of  the  rent 
from  her  tenants,  but  she  got  none. 
James  Brown  promised  to  be  over 
next  week  with  some  trifle,  but  it  is 
just  a  chance  whether  he  comes  or 
no.  ;She  thinks  it  will  be  better  to 
put  them  out  and  get  a  better  tenant 
for  the  one  end  of  it  and  go  to  the 
other  ourselves  than  to  pay  a  house 
rent  and  let  them  set  free.  We  are 
still  in  the  warehouse  and  William 
has  got  a  pound  a  week.  We  have 
been  very  busy  all  this  summer;  we 
have  not  been  any  idle  yet. 

Long  may  peace  within  your  dwelling 

Have  its  resting  place, 

Angels’  shields  all  harms  repelling 

God  your  God  of  grace. 

May  the  dovelike  spirit  guide  you 

To  the  upright  land, 

May  the  Saviour  Shepherd  feed  you 

From  his  gentle  hand. 

This  leaves  us  all  in  good  health, 
trusting  it  will  find  you  the  same.  My 
mother  is  wondering  what  has  be¬ 
come  of  Mrs.  Kerr,  for  her  name  has 
never  been  mentioned  this  two  last 
times  back.  Your  sister  till  death: 
Janet  Kerr. 

I  forgot  to  mention  old  George 
Turnbull’s  death,  but  you  will  likely 
know  before  this  time  as  Robert  will 
have  got  word.  George  is  in  good 
health  and  Mary  is  just  much  about 
the  same,  last  word  we  got.  You 
want  to  know  who  sends  your  news¬ 
papers.  It  is  a  very  respectable 
young  man,  and  it  shows  that  he  is 
walking  up  to  that  part  of  scripture, 
do  good  to  them  that  despitefully  use 
you.  His  name  is  Wm.  Hodgson.  For 
all  the  friends  you  had  here,  I  don’t 
think  any  of  them  ever  sent  you  a 
scrape  of  a  pen.  Whether  John  Hunt¬ 
er  has  sent  any  or  no,  I  don’t  know, 
but  he  got  your  address  any  way. 
And  about  the  money,  it  is  not  just 
settled  yet.  My  mother  was  in  Fal¬ 
kirk  last  Thursday  along  with  John 
Hay.  The  banker  has'  not  got  his  ex¬ 
penses  made  up  yet,  but  I  think  it 
(will)  be  settled  soon  and  we  will 
let  you  know.  They  valued  the  things 
in  the  house  and  the  cow  at  16  pounds, 
so  we  can  say  no  more  about  it  this 
time. 

And  for  the  weather,  we  had  two 
or  three  months  without  a  dry  day 
and  we  had  a  good  deal  of  snow  last 
week.  It  is  hardly  away  yet;  more 


than  we  have  had  this  some  winters 
back,  but  nothing  at  all  like  what  you 
had  in  America.  Write  whenever  you 
get  this  letter  for  we  are  always 
vearying  before  it  comes.  This  leaves 
us  all  in  the  enjoyment  of  good 
health,  hoping  earnestly  it  will  find 
you  all  enjoying  the  same  great  bless¬ 
ing.  The  work  is  pretty  busy  in  Den¬ 
ny  at  present;  the  machines  are  very 
threng  (thriving?)  and  a  good  many 
black  pi  inters  too  at  Denovan,  so  you 
see  Denny  is  flourishing  yet,  as  well 
as  America.  Your  sister  till  death: 
Janet  Kerr. 

(The  spelling  in  these  letters  of 
Janet’s  has  been  corrected.  She  made 
some  elementary  mistakes  like  curch 
for  church). 

Peter  Campbell  to  James  and  Isobel 
Kerr,  218  St.  George’s  Road,  23rd 
May,  1859. 

Dear  Friends:  It  has  pleased  God 
to  visit  again  our  family  with  afflic¬ 
tion  and  taken  away  by  death  my  be¬ 
loved  daughter,  Jane,  and  Janet  is 
fast  following  her.  She  lay  in  bed  the 
first  of  May  and  on  the  18th  we  laid 
her  body  beside  her  sister’s  in  Dry- 
men.  Oh  the  uncertainty  of  time  this 
side  the  grave!  The  infant  in  the  bud 
and  those  in  full  bloom  are  lying  side 
by  side,  five  in  number,  and  may  God 
grant  us  all  His  support  to  withstand 
with  Christian  resignation  all  the  dis¬ 
pensations  of  His  Providence.  Poor 
Mary’s  children  are  doing  well,  still 
in  Drumhead  with  grandfather,  and 
Achd.  is  ploughman  with  full  charge 
to  a  Mr.  Tood  (Todd?)  near  Glas¬ 
gow,  a  stout  healthy  man  as  yet,  and 
is  very  much  respected  by  his  em¬ 
ployers.  And  I  myself  have  been  for 
this  some  time  with  the  Falkirk  Iron 
Company,  22  Dixon  St.,  Glasgow,  but 
will  leave  as  soon  as  I  can  get  bet¬ 
ter,  for  I  do  not  like  the  town.  If 
mama  and  I  will  be  left  once  more 
alone,  we  will  go  to  America  for  this 
country  is  as  a  dreary  wilderness 
when  bereft  of  one’s  family.  May  the 
Lord  assist  us  to  resign.  Jane’s  dis¬ 
ease  was  what  is  called  galloping  con¬ 
sumption.  Dear  friends,  do  not  let  go 
the  hold  you  have  of  God,  for  He 
alone  can  support  in  time  of  trial.  I 
hope  you  are  all  enjoying  the  great¬ 
est  of  all  blessings — health.  I  send  to 
your  address  every  week  this  some 
time  back  a  newspaper  which  I  hope 
you  duly  receive.  I  am,  dear  friends, 
yours  till  death:  Peter  Campbell. 

Cousin  Bell  and  husband  went  away 
to  Australia  on  the  25th  of  April  to 
try  their  fortune  in  that  quarter.  We 
are  now  at  a  great  distance  the  one 
from  the  other,  but  I  hope  we  will  all 
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meet  again  to  part  no  more  when  the 
earthly  body  will  be  dissolved  and  be¬ 
come  like  the  fabric  of  a  vision,  leaves 
not  a  wreck  behind.  Please  address 
your  letters  to  Drumhead,  P.C. 

(Letters) 

The  Reverend  James  Robertson  to 
James  Kerr,  Union  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  New  York  City,  Oct.  27,  1868: 

My  dear  Mr.  Kerr:  Your  letter 
came  duly  to  hand  and  I  was  glad  of 
its  good  summary  of  news.  I  scarcely 
thought  when  I  left  Canada  that  Mc¬ 
Killop  would  ask  for  the  moderation 
of  a  call  so  soon  as  the  29th  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  yet  I  am  glad  that  they  have 
made  up  their  minds  to  the  matter, 
and  more  especially  if  they  can  se¬ 
cure  the  services  of  Mr.  Farries.  I 
know  of  no  man  whose  acquaintance 
I  made  in  the  Seminary  who  is  more 
capable  as  a  preacher  and  I  know  but 
few  men  who  possess  more  of  the 
qualities  of  a  man.  He  is  in  every  re¬ 
spect  a  fine  fellow.  He  is  not  only  a 
good  preacher,  but  a  man  whose 
stamp  of  piety  is  high.  He  is  more¬ 
over  a  good  scholar  and  if  his  health 
is  spared,  he  will  be  sure  to  wear.  If 
you  get  Mr.  Farries,  there  is  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  McKillop  congregation. 
Seafortb  may  get  a  second  Simpson, 
but  there  will  be  no  inclination  to 
flock  to  the  village,  else  I  am  much 
mistaken.  The  desire  of  your  friend 
is  that  if  such  is  His  will,  God  may 
send  him.  I  was  to  preach  for  Mr. 
Farries  three  Sabbaths,  but  went  up 
only  one.  I  have  taken  charge  of  a 
mission  in  connection  with  Dr.  Hall’s 
church  and  I  cannot  get  away  on  Sab¬ 
bath  conveniently.  I  accordingly  sent 
Mr.  Remick  one  Sabbath  and  Mr. 
Cowan  the  other  and  went  the  third 
myself,  getting  a  person  to  take  my 
place  here  in  my  absence.  Mr.  Far¬ 
ries’  congregation  is  not  large,  but 
very  interesting.  I  was  wont  to  think 
that  McKillop  paid  good  attention  but 
they  can  scarcely  equal  Otisville. 
They  appear  to  possess  considerable 
intelligence  too.  They  are  very  kind. 
While  I  was  there  they  scarcely  knew 
what  to  do  with  me  to  make  me  com¬ 
fortable:  I  was  attended  like  a  lord. 
They  heard  of  me  through  Mr.  Far¬ 
ries  and  told  Cowan  to  send  me  up 
the  last  day  if  possible,  for  they  wish¬ 
ed  to  see  me.  This  itself  will  give 
you  some  idea  of  what  they  think  of 
Mr.  Farries.  He  is  universally  admir¬ 
ed.  They  can  not  speak  too  highly  of 
him.  The  attention  shown  me  was,  I 
believe,  on  account  of  being  his  ac¬ 
quaintance. 

The  village  is  beautifully  situat¬ 


ed.  I  never  saw  a  place  since  I  came 
to  America  in  which  I  would  like  bet¬ 
ter  to  live.  The  scenery  is  beautiful. 
Mi.  Farries'  brother  is  living  there 
and  another  is  coming  there.  They 
are  both  physicians.  Mr.  Farries  is 
married  to  a  lady  from  Otisville,  and 
if  she  is  as  good  as  her  photograph, 
she  is  beautiful.  His  name  is  Francis 
W.  Farries.  I  had  a  letter  from  Mc¬ 
Lennan  a  few  days  ago.  He  was  up 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Owen  Sound. 
He  was  going  back  to  Tiverton  again 
for  a  few  Sabbaths.  Of  Crozier  I 
heard  nothing.  I  saw  nothing  about 
his  call.  Murray  has  not  written  me 
about  his.  If  he  has  accepted,  he  will 
not  write  till  after  he  is  settled,  like¬ 
ly.  I  have  no  other  Canadian  news 
in  reference  to  church  matters. 

I  hope  you  are  to  have  stated  sup¬ 
ply  for  the  winter,  or  at  least  till  you 
find  out  the  issue  of  your  call.  The 
new  lot  of  probationers  will  be  on 
tlnir  rounds  now  and  you  shall  have 
a  better  chance.  As  I  told  you,  I 
share  the  mission  in  connection  with 
Dr.  Hall’s  church.  I  preach  for  them 
on  Sabbath  evening  and  visit  two  af¬ 
ternoons  per  week  and  they  pay  me 
$49  per  month.  I  am  engaged  if  I 
wish  to  continue  till  the  18th  of  May. 
I  am  not  sure  yet  whether  I  shall 
preach  all  the  time  for  them,  but 
likely.  I  expect  that  I  shall  not  re¬ 
turn  to  Canada  till  after  the  Assem¬ 
bly  meets  here,  which  is  about  the 
end  of  May.  I  shall  return  likely 
about  the  time  the  Synod  meets  if  all 
things  are  "well. 

I  have  not  heard  Bucher  preach  yet. 
I  have  heard  Dr.  Hall  several  times; 
he  is  the  best  preacher  I  ever  heard, 
I  think.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  is  the 
ablest  thinker,  nor  the  most  eloquent 
I  ever  heard.  Yet  I  think  he  is  the 
best  preacher  or  the  best  to  expound 
God’s  word,  build  up  God’s  people  and 
convince  sinners. 

But  I  may  have  a  chance  again  to 
tell  you  something  of  New  York 
preachers.  Give  my  kind  regards  to 
Mrs.  K.  and  the  family,  your  brothers, 
etc.,  old  Mr.  Grieve’s  family,  not  for¬ 
getting  Rachel  and  all  friends  among 
you.  Yours  truly,  James  Robertson. 

Peter  Campbell  to  James  and  Isobel 
Kerr,  Glasgow,  4th  August,  1868,  12 
Camden  Street: 

Dear  Friends:  I  write  a  few  lines 
to  let  you  know  that  we  are  all  in 
good  health,  hoping  this  will  find  you 
all  enjoying  the  same  blessing.  I  en¬ 
close  a  card,  the  likeness  of  your 
mother,  taken  of  glass  that  was  tak¬ 
en  in  the  Mearns  in  the  year  1856.  We 
were  glad  to  know  by  your  kind  let- 
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ter  that  you  at  last  received  the  small 
parcel  but  you  did  not  say  if  you  lik¬ 
ed  them  or  not — <not  a  good  way  to 
encourage  parcel  sending.  We  were 
very  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of  old 
Mrs.  Kerr.  She  was  very  kind  to  me 
when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
her  at  Denny.  I  committed  a  great 
mistake  in  sending  my  last  letter 
away  with  the  wrong  stamp,  but  for 
that  mistake  I  hope  you  will  forgive 
me.  The  weather  here  is  most  crush¬ 
ing  hot — 120  and  still  the  same,  no 
rain  this  last  two  months.  Wheat  and 
potatoes  a  good  crop,  but  oats  and 
turnips  a  complete  failure.  I  send 
with  this  a  newspaper.  You  will  see 
by  it  the  turmoil  that  this  great  coun¬ 
try  of  Scotland  is  in.  If  there  are 
anything  you  would  like  to  know,  let 
me  know  in  your  next.  May  God 
grant  you  His  aid  and  assistance  in 
all  your  undertakings,  and  believe  to 
be  your  affectionate  father. — 12  Cam¬ 
den  St.,  Hutche  s  onto wn,  Glasgow, 
Scotland. 

Miss  J.  Hannah  Hodgson  to  Wm.  A. 
Kerr,  West  Park,  Cupar-Fife,  August 
3rd,  1893: 

My  Dear  Cousin  William:  My 
mother  asks  me  to  write  and  thank 
you  for  your  nice  letter  and  the  photo¬ 
graphs  you  so  kindly  sent.  We  are 
glad  Uncle  John  is  in  his  usual  health 
again;  I  hope  he  will  keep  stronger. 
I  am  afraid  my  sister  has  no  more 
photos  just  now,  but  when  she  gets 
any  more,  she  will  send  you  one,  I 
am  sure.  I  haven’t  any  of  mine  either 
as  I  haven’t  had  a  photograph  taken 
since  I  was  small.  Remember  me 
kindly  to  Cousin  Alec.  I  hope  he  is 
well  and  liking  his  new  home.  We 
have  been  staying  for  six  weeks  in 
the  Highlands  with  Mrs.  Macdonald 
and  we  enjoyed  our  visit  very  much 
indeed.  It  is  a  beautiful  place.  We 
expect  her  here  very  soon,  also  my 
brother,  William,  from  London.  He 
will  get  good  fishing  as  the  rain  has 
been  coming  down  in  perfect  torrents, 
so  that  should  please  him  as-  he  is 
very  fond  of  fishing.  He  had  a  few 
days  on  Lord  Dunborne’s  part  of  the 
Avon  in  Hampshire  where  he  was 
staying  for  a  week  with  a  friend,  Mr. 
Kennard.  Tell  Uncle  John  that  the 
Fifeshire  Journal  is  dead.  The  Tories 
in  Fifeshire  are  a  very  poor  lot  to  let 
their  only  paper  go  down.  It  has  been 
very  poorly  conducted  for  some  years; 
in  fact  the  people  say  it  has  never 
been  a  good  paper  since  the  Hodgsons 
left  it,  which  is  quite  true,  it  hasn’t 
been  worth  reading  for  years,  and 
now  it  has  collapsed.  My  brother 
John  and  his  family  are  all  well;  we 


heard  from  them  a  day  or  two  ago. 
There  is  nothing  but  strikes  here; 
some  10,000  miners  are  out  in  Fife; 
the  working  man  is  never  pleased  un¬ 
less  he’s  striking;  in  this  country 
their  greed  is  insatiable.  Remember 
us  all  kindly  to  your  mother  and  all 
the  others,  and  Uncle  Sandy  and 
Uncle  John.  Hoping  to  hear  from  you 
soon  again,  I  am,  your  affectionately: 
J.  Hannah  Hodgson. 

W.  Hodgson  to  James  Kerr,  Cupar 
Conservative  Club,  March  8,  1894: 

Dear  Nephew:  I  have  to  thank  you 
for  the  photo  which  has  just  come.  I 
myself  have  fallen  in  love  with  the 
graceful  image  in  white,  while  toge¬ 
ther  you  have  now  joined  our  family 
party  of  photos.  They  will  remain 
there  always.  Those  which  came  a 
few  months  ago  are  highly  prized  for 
they  seem  to  group  us  all  together. 

I  never  write  letters  unless  I  am  forc¬ 
ed  and  that  is  the  reason  I  ask  you 
in  my  name  to  thank  the  others,  for 
in  this  manner  keeping  us  in  memory. 
You  must  really  all  come  over  and 
see  us  or  will  I  cross  over  and  see 
you?  We  would  have  our  stories  to¬ 
gether  at  which  Uncle  John  would  be 
an  amused  hearer.  Tell  him  that  in 
coming  down  just  now  I  met  the  laird, 
who  was  moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  1891,  who  desires  to  be 
remembered  to  him.  We  hope  he  is 
well  and  that  the  congregation  is 
flourishing.  I  see  the  laird  almost  ev¬ 
ery  day.  Lately  he  said  to  me  with 
grave  comedy:  “Mr.  Hodgson,  there’s 
nae  preachers  like  the  auld  preach¬ 
ers.”  I  believe  he  is  about  right  there. 
He  certainly  is  worth  all  the  minis¬ 
ters  here  put  together.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  your  aunt  is  not  very  strong  and 
has  not  been  outside  all  winter.  I  my¬ 
self  am  also  the  worse  for  the  wear. 
Your  cousin  in  Portsmouth,  John 
Alexander  Hodgson,  is  a  great  man  in 
the  naval  service  there.  He  is  getting 
on  toward  the  top  of  the  tree.  Wil¬ 
liam  Earl  is  industrious  and  very  suc¬ 
cessful  in  London  and  he  has  a  new 
book  coming  out  in  May.  He  is  re¬ 
markable  for  he  writes  to  his  mother 
every  day,  though  where  he  gets  time 
to  do  it,  I  don’t  know.  He  says  in  his 
letter  this  morning  that  he  is  coming 
for  a  week  in  Easter.  Jessie,  in  her 
beautiful  home  in  Ralquhiddar,  is  very 
well.  That’s  a  place  for  you  all  to 
come  to  see.  I  can  promise  you  a 
Highland  welcome  in  the  loveliest 
scenery  in  Scotland.  Uncle  John  will 
be  interested  to  know  that  Jessie  does 
most  of  her  shopping  in  Stirling. 
There’s  no  place  nearer  except  Cal- 
lendar,  but  Jessie  prefers  Stirling. 
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This  is  a  long  letter  for  me  to  write 
to  perfect  strangers,  but  it  will  form 
an  excuse  for  no  more  of  the  same 
during  the  next  year.  To  each  and 
all  of  you  my  warmest  love  and  may 
God  be  with  you  always.  Your  affec¬ 
tionate  uncle:  W.  Hodgson. 

Mrs.  H.  P.  Reid  (Elisabeth  Camp- 
bell)  to  Mrs.  James  Aitcheson  (Mary 
Jane  Kerr),  Sunday,  Feb.  23,  1930: 

Dear  Mary:  I  intended  answering 
your  letter  right  away  last  week  but 
did  not  make  the  time  come  right,  so 
am  at  it  now.  Am  pleased  to  note 
that  Mr.  Kerr  is  trying  to  make  a 
“tree”  and  hope  he  may  succeed.  If 
there  is  any  information  I  can  give 
him,  it  will  be  freely  sent.  I  have  the 
partial  will  of  Cecilia  Campbell,  of 
Dalziel  Park,  the  will  including  my 
grandfather  Campbell  (your  mother’s 
grandfather),  also  the  names  of  our 
family  who  came  on  the  sailing  vessel 
Ohio  in  1850,  seven  weeks  on  the 
ocean  and  I  was  six  weeks  old. 

Uncle  William  came  later  with  his 
sons  and  one  daughter,  Jessie.  One 
Son,  a  sailor,  who  was  shipwrecked 
and  died  and  buried  on  the  sands  at 
Singapore  and  a  son  who  had  yellow 
fever,  never  fully  recovered  and  died 
after  coming  to  Milwaukee;  one 
John,  the  other  Peter.  Archibald  D., 
William  and  Andrew  B.,  who  was  the 
youngest;  his  mother  died  when  ho 
was  born. 

One  brother,  Alexander,  came  with 
my  father’s  family  with  his  wife 
(Frances)  and  son,  John.  Uncle  Alex¬ 
ander  died  not  long  after  coming  to 
Milwaukee  and  his  wife  and  son  lived 
there  many  years  and  finally  got  a 
farm  out  of  Milwaukee  somewhere, 
never  could  find  out  where;  and  Aunt 
Frances  died  there.  But  we  never 
could  find  out  where  John’s  farm  was 
or  what  became  of  him  and  his  fam¬ 
ily.  I  remember  seeing  Aunt  Frances 
twice  and  John  was  at  our  home  once, 
but  we  might  find  his  family  through 
the  Milwaukee  Journal.  Uncle  Wil¬ 
liam’s  sons  and  daughters  are  all 
gone;  I  am  the  last  of  the  generation 
of  Campbell  cousins.  I  cannot  tell 
who  Margaret  Campbell  could  be,  for 
all  I  know  of  them  was  Mary’s,  Belle’s 
and  Jane  and  Jessie.  I  do  know  that 
your  Uncle  Archie  was  married  in 
Scotland  and  through  mischief  was 
parted  from  his  wife;  and  Jane  Camp¬ 
bell  Hay  was  in  the  deep  displeasure 
of  Cousin  Archie,  a  very  meddlesome 
woman.  She  visited  her  brother,  A. 
D.  in  Milwaukee  and  caused  great  un¬ 
happiness  while  in  this  country,  to 
such  an  extent  that  her  brother  was 
sorry  he  sent  money  for  her  to  come 


to  America. 

I  know  dear  Archie,  your  uncle,  had 
a  sore  heart  in  Scotland  and  didn’t 
of  course  deserve  it.  He  had  my  es¬ 
teem  and  sympathy.  Grandfather 
Campbell  lived  with  Mary  Campbell 
Ferguson,  wife  of  Daniel  Ferguson, 
after  my  father  left  Scotland,  and  the 
same  Jane  C.  Hay  got  around  him  and 
finally  wheedled  his  money  nearly  all 
away,  so  that  Dan  Ferguson  was  put 
to  his  care  for  G.  F.  Only  for  the 
hotel  on  Princes  Street,  fEdinbor- 
ough,  which  he  was  left  by  Cecilia 
Campbell  during  his  life  but  the  up¬ 
keep  took  the  profit  mostly  all  out. 
So  grandfather  had  very  little  left. 
Jane  Hay  and  husband  failed  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  she  came  to  Daniel  Fergu¬ 
son’s,  and  pleaded  poverty,  and  in 
sympathy  he  (grandfather)  let  her 
have  what  he  ought  to  have  kept  for 
himself  and  the  Fergusons. 

I  saw  Daniel  Ferguson  several  times 
when  in  Scotland,  a  very  nice  old 
man.  His  wife,  Mary,  was  gone  long 
ago,  but  I  saw  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Craib,  and  family;  nice  people,  but 
Mrs.  Craib  and  her  husband  are  both 
gone  some  years  ago.  I  visited  at 
their  home.  Daniel  Ferguson  married 
again  after  his  wife  Mary  died.  They 
lived  in  a  small  apartment  near  the 
soldiers’  barracks  in  Glasgow.  When 
I  went  to  see  him,  and  his  daughter 
told  him  it  was  a  body  come  all  the 
way  from  America,  he  thought  it  was 
my  mother  and  got  up  and  was  so 
pleased.  It  seems  he  used  to  like  my 
mother  fine,  but  he  was  e’en  glad  to 
see  just  me.  He  was  a  spry  old  man. 
He  right  away  sent  out  for  cake  and 
what  do  you  think  but  Scotch  whis¬ 
key,  a  thing  old  folk  thought  nothing 
of  among  them  but  of  course  I  tasted 
it  to  please  him.  Poor  old  man,  I 
went  to  see  him  again.  Mrs.  Craib 
was  a  very  quiet  nice  cousin.  I  liked 
them  all.  Jane  Hay  was  Uncle  Wil¬ 
liam’s  eldest  daughter;  they  were  left 
motherless  when  young  and  grew  up 
(she  did)  a  terrible  gossip  and  mis¬ 
chief-maker  and  then  out  here  came 
to  see  mother  and  us.  And  mother 
told  her  there  was  no  more  wicked 
thing  than  a  mischief-maker  between 
a  man  and  his  wife.  She  had  done 
that  with  A.D.C.  in  Milwaukee  too 
and  Rachel  his  wife.  Jane  went  out 
in  a  rage  at  mother,  but  mother  kept 
her  dignity  and  did  not  give  her  a 
chance  to  talk  and  Archie  D.  C.  had 
paid  her  expenses  out  here  and  back. 
You  never  missed  her  and  it’s  well. 
But  A.  D.  and  Will  and  Andrew  were 
always  fine  to  us.  There  was  a  Belle 
Campbell  lived  with  my  father, 
mother  and  grandmother  and  Uncle 
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Dan  when  mother  lived  with  them 
first.  She  married  and  went  to  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  was  never  heard  from.  My 
father  had  his  passage  taken  to  Port 
Natal,  but  when  they  heard  no  word 
fiom  Belle  and  her  husband  and  there 
was  a  mutiny  there,  they  changed  to 
America.  I  have  the  passage  papers 
here  now,  saw  them  today.  There  is 
no  need  of  telling  you  all  this,  but 
this  is  partly  what  I  met  with  in  Scot¬ 
land  and  here  in  Milwaukee. 

I  had  great  respect  for  my  Uncle 
William,  the  only  uncle  I  ever  knew, 
and  for  your  mother  and  Archie.  I 
will  send  you  some  lines  written  oa 
father  by  our  one-time  minister,  and 
on  John  and  mother.  You  will  find 
l’s  crossed  for  t’s*  and  all  sorts  of  mis¬ 
takes,  perhaps  one  79  years  old  may 
be  excused.  If  I  live  till  July  13th,  I 
will  be  80,  but  some  days  I  feel  very 
poorly.  I  see  you  all  yet  in  mind  at 
the  home:  William  just  a  boy  yet, 
Pete,  John  and  Jim,  and  how  neat  and 
trim  A.  D.  C.  always  looked  on  his 
way  to  church.  My  brother  and  him 
were  alike  in  form  and  feature  like 
brothers,  more  than  many.  I  have 
some  of  dear  Archie’s  letters  yet 
wishing  for  me  to  see  (him),  but  I 
may  see  him  some  day  ere  long.  I 
mind  Saturday  nights  when  all  the 
family  was  around  that  kitchen  table 
getting  lessons  ready  for  the  Sabbath. 
It  was  a  sight  to  please  the  heart.  I 
think,  too,  that  I  could  hit  a  croquet 
ball  a  good  straight  bat  yet  for  the 
arches,  see,  but  I  sure  have  had  a 
terrible  time  bruising  myself  up.  I 
was  once  years  ago  thrown  from  a 
buggy,  had  two  ribs  cracked  and 
about  a  year  after  I  was  in  Scotland 
I  had  my  left  ankle  broken  in  the 
joint  and  a  foot  out  of  joint  at  the 
same  time.  I  lay  eight  weeks  on  my 
back.  It  was  done  by  stepping  on  a 
slippery  stair — open  steps — my  foot 
went  through  and  threw  me  down. 
Then  of  course  I  was  lame  for  a  long 
time  and  even  yet  there  are  times 
when  it  bothers  me.  The  doctor  that 
cared  for  it  told  me  that  it  would  al¬ 
ways  bother  at  times.  But  the  get¬ 
ting  of  my  shoulder  back  in  place  was 
the  most  terrible  pain.  The  doctor 
had  to  take  off  his  shoe  and  put 
his  heel  under  my  arm  and  push  all 
his  might  to  get  the  joint  back  in 
place.  Was  getting  over  that  nicely 
when  I  fell  off  the  porch  on  the  cement 
walk  and  broke  the  same  arm — the 
right — and  in  the  hot  weather  after 
that  I  suffered  terribly  in  the  plaster 
cast.  The  heat  blistered  my  arm  from 
my  wrist  to  my  armpit.  I  got  sick 
and  couldn’t  rise  or  eat  one  morn  and 
the  people  caring  for  me  sent  for  the 


doctor  and  he  took  the  cast  off.  Oh 
what  a  relief  it  was;  will  never  be 
able  to  use  it  as  before. 

Now  I  have  the  passage  to  Port 
Natal  and  America  both  here;  the 
one  to  Natal  was  transferred  to  Amer¬ 
ica.  And  I  have  Cecilia  Campbell’s 
will  and  some  other  papers  of  long 
ago.  Am  sorry  that  some  old  letters 
were  destroyed  long  ago  from  uncles 
in  Scotland.  I  have  the  will  of  Cecilia 
Campbell  of  Dalziel  Park  some  where, 
I’ll  hunt  it  up.  I  must  stop  as  this 
has  been  written  at  odd  times  in  a 
sort  of  scattered  way.  The  Camp¬ 
bells,  my  father’s  family,  had  no  sis¬ 
ters.  Mr.  Reid  is  in  Stevens  Point 
just  now,  will  be  home  Saturday.  He 
was  six  years  superintendent  of 
schools  and  gave  it  up  on  account  of 
his  health.  Your  cousin,  Lizzie  C. 
Reid. 

Herbert  was  six  years  superintend¬ 
ent  of  schools  for  Adams  County.  An 
operation  for  appendix  and  afterwards 
kidney  trouble  set  in  and  the  constant 
riding  injured  him,  so  he  gave  it  up. 
He  is  at  Stevens  Point  just  now,  com¬ 
ing  home  every  Friday,  going  back 
Sunday  or  Monday.  We  have  a  fine 
family  living  in  part  of  the  house 
and  am  very  comfortable.  We  own 
the  farm  yet  and  have  ten  Holstein 
cows  on  it.  A  man  on  the  farm  cages 
for  them.  They  are  registered  cattle, 
all  doing  well;  a  dog,  black  and  white, 
too.  and  a  horse.  The  land  is  rented 
to  a  neighbor.  The  Holsteins  are 
black  and  white  also.  We  reserved! 
the  parlor  and  bedroom  down  on  the 
first  floor  and  two  rooms  upstairs.  So 
we  go  there  when  we  like  to  the  old! 
home  where  I  lived  so  many  years, 
where  all  our  loved  ones  lived  and 
died.  There  Alex  and  Janet  with  us 
spent  a  lovely  two  weeks.  How  I  did 
enjoy  their  company.  Fll  stop  till 
next  time,  L.  C.  I’ve  written  longer 
than  for  months,  just  a  friendly,  con¬ 
fidential  visit;  I  do  all  the  talking. 
Wish  you  were  near  so  you  could  talk 
back.  If  you  wish  photos  of  father 
and  mother  and  John  and  I  for  the 
tree,  and  some  of  these  papers,  let 
me  know.  Post-mark:  Friendship, 
Wisconsin. 

In  September,  1944,  Squadron  Leader 
James  Leslie  Kerr,  R.C.A.F.,  station- 
el  at  Warrington,  undertook  a  trip  to 
Dunipace.  He  caught  the  Glasgow 
Express  September  1,  and  was  for¬ 
tunate  to  have  a  seat  while  others 
were  sitting  on  suitcases  or  sprawling 
on  the  floor.  In  these  conditions  sleep 
was  of  a  poor  quality  and  quantity, 
as  wias  normal  for  wartime  travel. 
The  train  reached  Glasgow  about  9.30 
September  2.  He  left  immediately  in 
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a  bus  and  was  in  Denny  forty  or  fifty 
minutes  later.  He  tried  the  Railway 
Hotel  for  accommodation  and  found 
it  full,  and  Mrs.  Davidson,  the  hostess, 
sent  him  to  Mrs.  Haigh.  This  lady 
had  rooms,  all  occupied  by  Polish  sol¬ 
diers,  and  she  sent  her  caller  to  Mrs. 
Porteous,  who  was  out.  An  effort  at 
the  Royal  Oak  Hotel  was  again  frus^ 
trated  by  Poles,  but  a  return  to  Mrs. 
Porteous  finally  yielded  a  bed,  rented 
by  a  night  worker,  but  available  for 
a  visitor  who  wanted  to  sleep  while 
the  normal  occupant  was  at  his  work. 
Mrs.  Porteous  provided  lunch,  an 
egg,  fried  ham  and  a  sausage — good 
fare  for  the  time.  She  took  an  in¬ 
terest  in  Leslie’s  visit  to  Dunipace  and 
helped  with  directions  for  his  search. 

In  the  afternoon  he  walked  over  the 
Carron  to  Saltpans  and  the  church,  ad¬ 
mired  the  flower-garden  and  observed 
the  home  of  the  laird,  Forbes  of  Cal- 
lendar  who  was  spending  most  of  his 
time  in  Falkirk.  Leslie  was  able  to 
identify  Saltpans  with  the  help  of  a 
passerby;  he  went  up  the  bank  in 
the  rear  and  picked  some  heather  as 
a  memento.  He  continued  to  the  mill 
and  past  it  to  the  old  cemetery.  At 
this  stage,  two  12-year-old  boys  from 
Falkirk,  out  on  their  cycles,  joined 
him.  They  wanted  him  to  return  with 
them  for  supper,  but  he  excused  him¬ 
self  to  save  their  parents  embarrass¬ 
ment  and  himself  some  time.  They 
were  polite  lads  and  had  bursaries  at 
local  secondary  schools.  What  they 
knew  of  Canada  offhand  was  that  it 
had  waving  wheat  fields  and  a  capi¬ 
tal  at  Ottawa.  Leslie  returned  to 
Denny  by  the  other  slide  of  the  river, 
saw  the  fine  new  cemetery,  and  no¬ 
ticed  many  names  familiar  to  Sea- 
forth.  In  the  evening  he  saw  some  of 
the  local  Kerrs — John,  Susan  and 
Alexander — but  failed  to  establish  a 
family  connection. 

Leslie  had  a  long  sleep  in  the  Por¬ 
teous  bed  and  was  wakened  'by  the 
good  lady  at  10  a.m.  for  a  breakfast 
of  bacon  and  eggs.  When  this  was 
finished,  he  set  out  for  church  and 
met  a  parade  of  servicemen  behind 
bagpipes.  Along  the  way  he  heard 
pianos  playing  hymn  tunes  in  the 
houses.  Some  people  greeted  him 
with  a  “good  morning”  or  “a  very 
good  morning  to  you.”  He  took  the 
short  cut  over  the  river  and  arrived 
about  11.30 — fifteen  minutes  before  the 
service  was  to  begin. 

In  the  interior  was  a  glitter  of 
white,  which  betokened  Communion 
day.  The  table  was  set  in  white  lin¬ 
en  and  held  two  silver  goblets  and 
the  individual  tray  sets;  the  pew  ledg¬ 
es  had  covers  of  white  linen  from  end 


to  end.  About  twelve  pews  were  not 
dressed  in  that  way  and  were  for  non- 
communicants.  The  usher  began  to 
place  the  visitor  in  a  plain  pew,  but 
Leslie  wanted  to  take  communion. 
The  usher  therefore  took  his  name 
and  home  address  and  seated  him  in 
a  decorated  pew.  A  new  minister  had 
been  inducted  two  weeks  before — 
Gordon  by  name.  There  were  eight 
Elders  and  eight  new  members.  The 
service  continued  until  3f.l5  p.m.,  and 
Leslie  found  it  dignified.  Next  to  him 
sat  a  Mrs.  Dickson,  who  after  the  ser¬ 
vice  invited  him  to  tea,  but  he  was 
compelled  to  decline,  as  his  schedule 
of  travel  did  not  permit  of  a  stay.  She 
introduced  him  to  the  minister  and 
to  an  Elder,  Andrew  Kerr,  hut  again 
Leslie  was  unable  to  discover  a  fam¬ 
ily  connection.  He  had  dinner  at  'Mrs. 
Porteous’  house  and  went  on  his  way 
to  the  north,  the  second  of  the  family 
to  revisit  Dunipace. 

Squadron  Leader  J.  L.  Kerr  to  Mrs. 
J.  L.  Kerr,  Toronto. 

Denny,  September  2,  1944. 
My  Dear  Mary: 

You  will  notice  that  I  am  officially 
on  leave  and  up  where  the  Kerr’s 
great  grandparents  sprang  from.  I  got 
away  last  night  about  midnight  and 
was  very  fortunate  to  get  a  seat  on 
the  Glasgow  Express.  The  train  was 
packed  and  the  aisles  full  of  people 
sitting  on  suitcases  or  sprawled  on 
the  floor,  from  1.30  a.m.  So  I  was  in¬ 
deed  lucky,  although  comfortable  posi¬ 
tions  were  unattainable  and  sleep 
very  fitful  and  restless.  The  train  did 
not  stop  till  Carlisle  was  reached 
about  8  a.m.,  and  finally  reached  Glas¬ 
gow  about  9.30.  We  were  without 
breakfast  and  unable  to  shave  or 
clean  up,  so  felt  a  bit  messy.  How¬ 
ever,  I  thought  I  had  better  make  sure 
of  Denny  and  a  place  to  sleep.  A  boy 
insisted  on  carrying  my  bag  and  led 
me  over  to  where  the  bus  lines  start. 
I  tipped  him  a  shilling,  and  a  Stirling 
bus  was  ready  to  go  in  three  minutes, 
so  I  climbed  in,  giving  the  “pass-up” 
to  breakfast.  The  drive  of  about  18 
miles  took  about  an  hour.  I  had  orig¬ 
inally  intended  to  return  tomorrow  to 
Glasgow  and  then  up  to  Inverness, 
but  I  was  advised  to  take  a  day  in 
the  Trossachs,  so  I  am  going  on  to 
Stirling  tomorrow  and1  on  to  Loch 
Lomond  Monday.  I’ll  see  enough  of 
Glasgow  on  the  way  back — it’s  not  in¬ 
teresting  anyway. 

When  I  arrived  in  Denny,  as  Bren- 
tcn  had  advised,  I  hit  for  the  Railway 
Hotel,  only  to  find  it  full;  it  has  only 
two  rooms  for  hire  anyway.  The  lady, 
Mrs.  Davidson,  was  awfully  nice,  es- 


Corrections  and  Additions 


ALEXANDER  KERR,  1788-1852.— 
By  our  tradition  gave  two  young  wo¬ 
men  cause  for  regret  at  their  associa¬ 
tion  with  him.  One  of  these  was 
Helen  O’Hara;  the  other,  inscribed 
“Your  Auntie  Belle”  on  a  book  she 
gave  to  William. 

The  mention  of  Denovan  in  the  par¬ 
ish  register,  on  the  fly-leaf  of  a  book 
from  Scotland,  and  in  a  letter  of  Janet 
Kerr,  raises  a  question.  At  one  time 
in  the  early  1830’s,  the  family  may 
have  lived  in  the  hamlet  northeast  of 
Denny. 

JANET  KERR,  1853-1927  (Mrs.  Alex 
Gardiner). — The  retirement  of  this 
couple,  begun  in  1911,  was  interrupted 
by  the  need  to  occupy  a  farm  at  Glei- 
chen,  Alberta,  in  which  they  had  a 
financial  interest.  They  sold  this  farm 
in  1917  and  returned  to  Walton.  Their 
second  son,  Dr.  John  A.  Gardiner, 
lives  at  23  West  Calendar  Avenue, 
Lagrange,  Illinois.  His  son,  Miles,  is 
in  business  in  Lagrange.  The  chil¬ 
dren  of  Grace  Gardiner  (Mrs.  Ernest 
Scott)  are  Victor,  Frank,  Wesley, 
Eleanor,  Isabelle,  Merta.  Victor  is 
married  andi  has  three  childiren,  and 
Isabelle  is  recently  married.  All  live 
in  Alberta.  Of  the  family  of  Ada 
Gardiner  (Mrs.  W.  K.  Graham),  the 
son  John  Gardiner  Graham  is  in  busi¬ 
ness  in  Toronto;  the  daughter,  Mar¬ 
garet  Jean,  married  John  E.  McLen¬ 
nan,  a  medical  student  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  in  1944,  and  has  a 
boy,  John  Gardiner  McLennan. 

FAMILY  OF  ALEXANDER  KERR, 
1835-1904. — His  son,  William,  who  had 
the  home  farm,  has  now  transferred 
it  to  his  son,  Eldon  Kerr,  and  is  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  former  Manse  on  the  fifth 
concession  in  McKillop. 


Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Grieve,  of  Monet- 
ville,  Ontario,  has  kindly  corrected 
some  inaccuracies  in  our  first  narra¬ 
tive.  William  Kerr  of  that  locality 
had  no  boys  in  the  service  in  the  late 
war,  as  was  stated;  one  of  his  boys 
died  of  diabetes  at  age  17.  Thomas 
Grieve  had  six  boys,  one  of  whom 
died  at  seven  months.  The  other  five 
were  all  in  service  in  the  recent  war, 
which  is  a  record  without  parallel  in 
our  story.  Kenneth  was  killed  in 
France,  September  17,  1944,  and  is 
buried  at  Calais.  He  did  not  visit 
Mrs.  Edith  Heaton  in  England,  but  his 
brothers,  Robert  and  Donald,  did,  to 
their  pleasure. 

HILLEN  FAMILY.— Patricia,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Harvey  Dorrance,  married  Don¬ 
ald  Gatenby  in  1948  and  is  living  on 
Vancouver  Island. 

FAMILY  OF  JOHN  ALEXANDER 
HODGSON.  —  His  daughter,  Jessie, 
married  Paul  S.  Strickland,  C.B.E., 
R.N.,  and  has  a  daughter,  Pauline 
Margaret.  Joanna  married  Major  H. 
W.  Merivale  and  has  a  son,  Walter. 
Edith  married  Dr.  Charles  H.  Heaton; 
her  son,  Harry,  married  Dorothea  M. 
Hodgkinson  and  has  a  boy,  John.  He 
has  given  up  the  Aldershot  paper  and 
is  now  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Stan¬ 
dard.  The  elder  daughter,  Peggy, 
widow  of  Ronald  Luke,  married  Lawr¬ 
ence  Podmore  in  January,  1948,  and 
is  living  in  Preston,  Lancashire.  The 
younger  daughter,  Lois  Marie,  is  in 
the  Civil  Service  in  London. 

KERR  FAMILY.— Mrs.  James  Kerr 
has  sold  the  house  on  Centre  Street, 
Seaforth,  (1949)  and  is  living  in  the 
Seaforth  Apartments  on  Goderich  St. 
East. 


Conclusion 


THE  DESCENDANTS  of  Alexander 
Kerr  of  Dunipace  are  firmly  root¬ 
ed  in  Canada  and  live  all  the  way 
from  Toronto  to  Vancouver.  Some¬ 
what  more  than  a  hundred  of  them 
are  alive  in  1948;  of  these,  eight  are 
in  the  United  States.  The  largest 
group  are  still  in  the  McKillop-Sea- 
forth  area.  The  first  generation  were 
farmers;  the  second  made  a  partial 
shift  to  the  professions;  the  third 
added  a  shift  to  business;  neverthe¬ 
less,  more  are  in  farming  than  any 
other  occupation.  None  is  rich,  none 
destitute  so  far  as  the  writer  knows; 
nearly  all  are  reasonably  well  off, 
and  the  financial  story  is  one  of  mod'- 
erate  success.  No  one  has  achieved 
fame;  no  one  has  been  in  court  for 
other  than  petty  infractions  of  the 
law;  none  have  been  or  are  divorced'. 
Generally,  they  pay  their  debts,  keep 
within  their  means,  live  respectably. 


Most  of  them  attend  church  with  some 
approach  to  regularity,  almost  all  be¬ 
ing  Presbyterians  or  United  Church. 
They  are  loyal  people,  serve  in  wars 
and  have  an  interest  in  public  affairs, 
though  none  has  risen  above  town, 
township  and  county  offices.  They 
take  to  education  and  have  a  sprink¬ 
ling  of  university  graduates,  seven  at 
least  at  the  present  time.  To  a  man 
and  woman,  they  call  themselves  mid¬ 
dle  class  and  are  probably  an  average 
instance  of  the  fortunes  of  migration 
from  Scotland. 

There  seem  to  be  no  direct  descend¬ 
ants  in  Scotland.  Those  in  England 
live  in  London,  Birmingham,  Preston 
and  Cleveland,  and  are  all  in  the  pro¬ 
fessional  group.  They  are  Anglicans, 
but  in  other  respects  similar  to  their 
relatives  in  Canada.  They  keep  the 
journalistic  traditions — one  in  each 
generation  is  an  editor. 


ERRATA 


Page  i — Left  column,  third  line  from  bottom:  Read  1834  for  1934. 

Page  9— Reference  to  James  Scott  incorrect;  He  did  not  keep  the  Roxboro  Hotel. 
Pages  12,  13— Transpose  lines  to  read:  “Andrew  Govenlock  who  was  the  mag¬ 
nate  of  the  place.  It  had  a  store,  a  telegraph  office  ...” 

Pag©  20 _ Right  column:  Transpose  lines  to  read:  “Hodgson  went  to  work  and 

had  it  finished  by  ten.  This  position  was  his  last  .  . 

Page  25— Right  column:  For  Marry  Ann,  read  Mary  Ann. 

Page  29 _ (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Cowan  have  two  daughters,  not  three.  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Stanley  Hillen  have  three,  not  two. 

Page  32— Right  column:  Read  Reverend  F.  H.  Larkin. 

Page  34 — Left  column:  Read  Esma  (Kerr)  and  Welhelmina  Ada  (Gardiner). 
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Andrew — 2,  5*0. 

David  of  1708 — p.  2. 

Elisabeth  of  18th  century— 8. 

Elisabeth  (Mrs.  Adam  Dickson) — 17. 

Elisabeth,  killed  at  Dunipace  Mills— 4,  15. 

Ethel  (Mrs.  James  Partridge)  and  daughter,  Joan  3* 

George  and  Mrs.  (Elisabeth  Crawford)  and  family:  William,  George,  John, 

Ho^TandM^CBeatrlce  Larkin)  and  family:  Esme,  Ian  Elisabeth— 34. 
Gordon  and  Mrs.  (Margaret  McGill)  and  daughter,  Margaret  36. 

James,  °1827-1883P  and  Mrs.  (Isobel  Campbell)  and  family:  Janet  Alexan¬ 
der,  Mary  Jane,  Peter,  John,  James,  Isabelle,  William  4-7,  chapter  three, 
D  15  16  22  37  38  39  40-45. 

James,’  1865-1938, ’and  Mrs.  (Martha  Hillen)  and  family:  Ethel  Trenton, 
Howard,  Leslie,  and  their  families — 10,  14,  16,  23,  24,  30,  chapter  seven. 
James  of  Miami,  his  wife  (Dulca  Collins)  and  family— 35. 

Leslie  and  Mrs.  (Mary  Knowles)  and  family:  Douglas,  Heather,— 34,  47-50. 
Janet  (Janet  Reid  of  St.  Ninians) — 3. 

Janet  (Mrs.  William  Hodgson) — 4,  7,  8,  10,  15,  18,  39,  42. 

Janet  (Mrs.  Alexander  Gardiner) — 10,  11,  34. 

Janet  (Mrs.  Thomas  Grieve)— 17. 

Jean,  born  1797 — p.  2. 

Jane  or  Jean,  1824-1886 — p.  4,  5,  10,  15. 

Jean  (half-sister) — 10,  15. 

Jean  (Mrs.  Will  Beattie) — 18. 

John  of  17081 — p.  2. 

John  of  late  18th  century— 2,  5. 

John,  1820-1906— p.  4,.  5,  7,  8,  9,  10,  12,  13,  15-17,  24,  41-42. 

John,  son  of  Alexander  and  Mrs.  (Sophia  McGavin)  and  family:  William, 
James,  Graham,,  Helen,  and  their  families — 17. 

John,  1863-1927,  his  wife  (Marion  Cameron)  and  daughter,  Margaret — 10, 

15,’  23,  36. 


Kerr,  John,  son  of  George — 17. 

Kerr,  Jessie  (Mrs.  James  Gillespie) — 36. 

Kerr,  Isobella,  born  1791 — p.  2. 

Kerr,  Isobel  (Mrs.  James  Kerr)— 6-9,  11,  14,  19,  chapter  five. 

Kerr,  Isabelle  (Mrs.  George  Barr),  1868-1935 — 10,  22,  23,  36. 

Kerr,  Margaret  (Mrs.  Wilson  Campbell) — 17. 

Kerr,  Margaret  (Mrs.  Percy  Smith) — 15,  17. 

Kerr,  Margaret  (Mrs.  D.  C.  Fraser)  and,  family— 36. 

Kerr,  Mary  Jane  (Mrs.  James  Aitcheson) — 10,  22,  30,  35. 

Kerr,  Peter  Campbell,  1861-1941— ^p.  12,  14,  15,  16,  17,  23,  36;  his  wife  (Kate 
Johnston)  and  family:  Jessie  (Mrs.  James  Gillespie)  and  Gordon — 35-36. 
Kerr,  Wilfred  Brenton  and  family:  Janet,  James,  Catherine— 1,  34. 

Kerr,  William,  born  1794— p.  2. 

Kerr,  William,  1829-1893,  and  Mrs.  (Janet  Henderson)  and  family:  Nellie,  Alex¬ 
ander,  George — 4,  10,  15,  16. 

Kerr,  William,  son  of  Alexander  and  Mrs.  (Sarah  Beattie)  and  family:  Essie 
(Mrs.  George  Campbell),  Eldon,  Scott — 18. 

Kerr,  Dr.  William  Archibald,  son  of  James,  and  Mrs.  (Mabel  Grant)  and  daughter, 
Marion  (Mrs.  George  Sayers)— 10,  13,  22,  23,  36-37. 


Larbert,  Stirlingshire — 1,  2. 

Larkin,  Reverend  F.  H.  and  daughter,  Beatrice  (Mrs.  Howard  Kerr) — 32,  34. 
Lapslie,  Helen  (Mrs.  Alexander  Kerr) — 17. 

Lapslie,  Janet  (Mrs.  John  Kerr) — 16,  17. 

Lochon,  Reverend  Alexander — 7. 

Low,  George — 28. 


Mackenzie  rising — 26. 

Madills  of  Drum — 2;  migration  of  families — 25. 

Madill,  Adam  and  family:  Margaret  (Mrs.  John  Anderson)  and  children:  Stew¬ 
art,  Aileen,  Fred,  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  George  Hall)  and  daughter,  Ivy — 26. 
Madill,  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  James  Hillen) — 27-29. 

Madill,  John,  migrant  to  Clarke  Township — 26. 


McClure,  James  and  Mrs.  (Helen  Kerr)— 17. 

McGavin,  Sophia  (Mrs.  John  Kerr) — 17. 

McGowan,  Mary  Marjorie  (Mrs.  Alex  Smith) — 17. 

Mitchell,  Janet  (Mrs.  Peter  Campbell)—  6. 

More,  Angus — 31. 

Morrison,  Amelia  (Mrs.  Alexander  Kerr) — 17. 

Morrison,  James — 29;  Francis  and  John  C. — 13. 

Nesbitt,  George — IQ. 

Ohio,  vessel — 6. 

Papple,  Annie  (Mrs.  Scott  Kerr) — 18. 

Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  hotel — 6. 

Pundler’s  Well — 3. 

Rankin,  John — 16. 

Reids  of  St.  Ninians — 3. 

Reid,  Janet  the  elder  (Mrs.  John  Kerr)  and  the  younger  (Mrs.  Alexander 
Kerr)— 3,  10. 

Robertson,  Reverend  James — 12,  44. 

Robinson,  Sandy — 11. 

Ross,  Finlay — 13. 

Ross,  L.  of  Kenmure  House — 7,  38. 

Rye — 19  (Sussex). 

Saltpans — 1-5,  7,  8,  39,  41,  42,  47,  49. 

Scots  Grey  Regiment— 3. 

Scottish  Registrar’s  Office — 2. 

Scott,  Ernest  and  Mrs.  (Grace  Gardiner)  and  family— 34. 

Scott,  James — 9. 

Seaforth,  Ontario — 3,  6,  10,  12,  13,  17,  31-34. 

Shannon,  W.  J. — 13. 

Sharpe,  Andrew,  his  wife  (Mary  Cochrane)  and  family— 27. 

Smith,  Grace  (Mrs.  Archie  Kerr) — 17. 

Smith,  Percy  and  Mrs.  (Margaret  Kerr)  and  family:  Mary,  Janet,  Alex.,  Lapslie, 
Archie — 17-18. 

Snowden,  Margaret — 7. 

Stewart,  John  of  Clarke  Township— 28. 

St.  Ninians — 3. 

Stirling,  Stirlingshire— 1,  3,  5,  6,  18. 

Stirretts  of  Sarnia:  Joseph  and  Archie— 27. 

Stupart,  Jean  (Mrs.  John  Kerr  of  late  18th  century) — 2. 

Tate,  Archibald  and  Mrs.  (Grace  Kerr) — 17. 

Taylor,  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  John  Kerr)— 17. 

Thompson,  Reverend  Thomas — 12. 

Thomson,  Reverend,  D.D. — 1. 

Turnbull,  George — 43;  Robert — 8,  43. 

Walker,  William— 7,  9;  James— 8. 

Watson,  Robert,  teacher  and  parish  clerk  of  Dunipace — 4,  5,  7. 

West  Park,  Cupar — 15,  19,  45. 

White  Creek,  Adams  County,  Wisconsin— 6. 

Winter,  John — 10. 

Winthrop — 11-13,  16. 

Workman,  Mildred  (Mrs.  Eldon  Kerr)— 18. 

Wright,  Charles  3. 


Falkirk— 1,  2,  10,  39,  42. 

Falkirk  Tryst — 3. 

Falkirk  Iron  Works,  Glasgow — 6,  43. 

Farries,  Reverend  F.  W. — 12,  44. 

Ferguson  family — Daniel  and  Mrs.  (Mary  Campbell) — 6,  23,  39 
Ferguson,  Dan  of  New  York — 23. 

Forbes  of  Callendar — 1,  48,  49. 

Forth  River — 1. 

Friendship,  Wisconsin — 6. 

Gardiner,  William  of  Campsie,  Stirlingshire  (1789-1853)  and  family — Robert,  Peter, 
John,  Walter,  William — 8.  A  second  John,  also  p.  8. 

Gardiner,  the  Honorable  James  G. — 8. 

Gardiner,  Alexander  and  Mrs.  (Janet  Kerr)  and  family— James,  John  and  his  son, 
Miles,  Grace,  Ada  and  their  children — 34. 

Gardiner,  Grace  (Mrs.  Ernest  Scott) — 34. 

Graham,  William  K.  and  Mrs.  (Ada  Gardiner),  their  children,  John  and  Margaret 
Jean — 34. 

Govenlock,  Andrew — 8,  13;  Robert — 14;  Thomas — 9. 

Graham,  Reverend  William — $. 

Gill,  R.  T.  and  Mrs.  (Jessie  Hodgson) — 18. 

Gillespie,  James  and  Mrs.  (Jessie  Kerr)  and  son,  Neil — 36. 

Gillespie,  Jean  (Mrs.  Reid) — 3. 

Glasgow — 1,  7,  15,  47,  48. 

Gray,  William— 11. 

Grieve,  Thomas  and  Mrs.  (Janet  Kerr)  and  family — Thomas,  Helen,  Catherine, 
Janet  17. 

Hamilton — 7,  8,  38. 

Hannah,  Sam  and  Mrs. — 11,  12. 

Hannon,  Thomas  and)  Mrs.  (Helen  Grieve) — 17. 

Harpurhey — 9,  10. 

Hastie,  James — 7,  8,  12. 

Hays,  James — 13. 

Heaton,  Dr.  Charles  and  Mrs.  (/Edith  Hodgson)  and  family — Harry,  Peggy,  Lois 
and  Harry’s  son,  John — 19.. 

Henderson,  Janet  (Mrs.  William  Kerr) — 10. 

Hillens  of  Armagh — 25. 

Hillen,  Calvin  and  Mrs.  (Margaret  Davidson)  and  family:  Bessie,  Stanley,  Edith, 
Harvie — 29. 

Hillen,  James  and  Mrs.  (Elizabeth  Madill)  and  family:  Martha,  Ellie,  Lucy, 
Elizabeth,  Calvin,  James  Albert — 26-29. 

Hillen,  John,  born  1784,  and  Mrs.  (Elizabeth  Dunkin)  and  family — 27. 

Hillen,  John  of  Detroit — 27-28. 

Hillen,  Martha  Jane  (Mrs.  James  Kerr) — 24,  25,  29-30,  33. 

Hillen,  Stanley  and  Mrs.  (Jessie  Dennis)  and  family — 29. 

Hodgson,  Beatrice  (Mrs.  Graham  Cox)-r21. 

Hodgson,  John  Alexander  andi  family:  Jessie,  Edith,  Joanna,  Gavinia — 19. 
Hodgson,  William  and  Mrs.  (Janet  Kerr)  and  family:  John  Alexander,  Jessie, 
William  Earl,  Hannah — 7,  8,  9,  16-19. 

Hodgson,  William  Earl  and  Mrs.  (Violet  Neave)  and  daughter,  Beatrice — 19-21. 
Huron  Express — 10;  Expositor — 15. 

Johnston,  Catherine  (Mrs.  Peter  Kerr) — 35. 

Johnston,  Jane  (Mrs.  John  Madill) — 26-27. 

Kerr,  Alexander,  1788-1852,  and  Mrs.  (Janet  Reid)  and  family:  John,  Jane,  James, 
William,  Alexander,  Janet,  Elisabeth,  chapter  two,  p.  10,  41. 

Kerr,  Alexander,,  1854-1930,  and  Mrs.  (Kate  Brown)  and  son  James  and  his  daugh¬ 
ters — 34-35. 

Kerr,  Alexander,  1835-1904,  and  Mrs.  (Helen  Lapslie)  and  family:  Elizabeth, 
Alexander,  Janet,  John,  Archie,  Margaret,  Jean,  William,  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies— 5,  10,  10,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17-18. 

Kerr,  Alexander  (son  of  Alexander  above)  and  Mrs.  (Amelia  Morrison) — 17. 

Kerr,  Alexander,  son  of  William,  son  of  Alexander,  1788-1852 — p.  10. 

Kerr,  Archie  and  Mrs.  (Grace  Smith)  and  family:  William,  Margaret  (Mrs.  Wil¬ 
son  Campbell,  Helen  (Mrs.  James  McClure),  Alexander — 16-17. 
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